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Catapuli 


Ever yearned to run a 
railroad? What one man, 
without rail experience, 
did when suddenly cata- 


pulted into key post 


Agitators 


Prize agitators among 


materials are plastics. 
Now they’re at it again 
—starting three far- 
reaching new trends 


Cash In! 


But you must sell your 
ideas before you can 
cash in on them. Here 
are some tips on how 
to go about it 














READ THIS LETTER... 
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Mr. B. C. Forbes, Editor by 
Forbes Magazine for 
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The inspirational qualities of FORBES surpass that of 
any other business magazine and, believing in flowers Sin 
while the recipient can still enjoy their fragrance, I muc 
am moved to write you a short word of appreciation. and 
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spent a few minutes here and there between problems D 
deriving considerable rejuvenation from your personal - 
writings. "Thoughts on the Business of Life" have been ner 
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TWELVE YEARS AGO, at the dedication 
of the Harvard Business School’s mag- 
nificent stand of buildings, Owen D. 
Young concluded the principal address 
by saying: “Today and here business 
formally assumes the obligations of a 
profession, which means responsible 
action as a group, devotion to its own 
ideals, the creation of its own codes, 
the capacity for its honors, and the 
responsibility for its own discipline, 
the awards of its own service.” 


Since that fourth of June in 1927. 
much water has gone over the dam. 
and the professional manager of busi- 
ness has grown tremendously in stature 
and importance. 


During the same twelve-year period, 
nevertheless, business management as 
a whole has been attacked as it had 
never been attacked before—partly be- 
cause a sizable segment of the business 
world failed to follow the enlightened 
path which Mr. Young mapped out for 
it; partly because the public did not 
realize how large a segment of the 
business world was actually following 
his chart in painstaking, undeviating 
detail. 


Yet through all those twelve years of 
pain and turmoil and strife, one in- 
dustry has made such steady progress 
toward the status of a true profession 
that it is now beginning to reap the 
benefits of its unrelenting drive toward 
the goal. 


What that industry is, how it has 
sought to develop the professional at- 
titude and what rewards its long up- 
hill fight is now bringing it will be 
revealed in a coming article of first im- 
portance to all business men. 


* 


Watch, too, ‘for another inimitable 
ketch of a leading business personal- 
ity by B. C. Forbes—this one about a 
man whose name everyone knows, but 
whose methods, achievements and 
history are still an unopened book. 
~The Eprrors. 
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GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 
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GOVERNOK OF ALABAMA 
GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLIN GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 


ome — Industry finds ideal manufacturing conditions in the South. 
Moderate climate, lower living costs, efficient and reasonable 
labor, a limitless supply of raw materials, splendid power and 
transportation facilities, plus a rich and rapidly expanding 
market. Industrial expansion has been so rapid in recent years 


as to be characterized by noted economists as of “almost 
explosive proportions.” 


WE, THE GOVERNORS otf the Southern States feel it our duty to 


advise Industry of the growing and natural tendency of Southern people to 
demand goods “Made in the South.” 


Today the people of the South stand united upon all issues vital to its 
economic growth and well being. Preference for goods “Made in the South” 
is only natural and manufacturers who serve the South from 
branch plants established in this region enjoy a two-fold ad- 
vantage: lower production costs in the midst of a rich, con- 
suming market that is expanding with amazing rapidity. 

Make your plans now to “Make it in the South” for Southern 
consumption. Write us for full information or route yourself 


through the South when you visit the New York or San 
Francisco Fair. 


Southern Governors Conference 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR. 


CARROLL DOWNES 
Executive Director 


Industrial Consultant 
Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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A rise this Fall is logical. 


Congress, formerly rubber stamp, has 
lately stumped Roosevelt. 





Consider investing—discriminatingly 
—in bonds selling well below par. 


Lewis besmirched himself when he 
threw mud at Garner. 


Taxes cry aloud for axes. 


Many shares are lower than warranted 
by earnings. 


The least Washington should do is to 
stop buying Mexican silver, for which 
we haven’t the remotest use. 


Prediction: Building will rise. 


Recent Department of* Justice prose- 
cutions prosecute prosperity. 


WPA strike: 


ninity. 


Woeful Political Asi- 


It was more than time Japan was 
panned. 


Grain prices seem firmly grounded. 


Congress used to disturb Americans. 
Now it is the White House. 


Consumers 
normally. 


are again consuming 


Prophecy: Hitler won’t start war. 


Over-spenders finally are overtaken 
by calamity. 


Mexico is still thumbing her nose at 
Uncle Sam—Uncle Sap. 





Most business advances result from ad- 
Vertising. 




















ls Mexico imitating Hitler? Its usurpa- 


tion of American property answers 
asf ” 
es. : 











A guess: Roosevelt will not be our 
next President. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 

















19 of tHe QO 


Manufacturers of private passenger 
automobiles in the United States 


USE 


Address 


OR accuracy, speed and legibility 
F:: copying names with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications—Addressograph is 
the overwhelming choice! 

The reason is simple. When such 
copying work is done, one char- 
acter at a time, constant hazards 
enter the picture—omissions, mis- 
spelling and illegibility. They are 
costly, in terms of time, money and 
good-will. Addressograph has re- 
moved those hazards for thousands 
of organizations covering practically 
every kind of business activity. 

Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 


ssograph 





styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled-in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. Dura- 
ble, wearproof typing units protect 
valuable records against fire and 
water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is ““ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to us at the address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





(sé 














ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 


AGENCIES 


*‘Addressograph” is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office. 


uely Business and Organization can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 


OF THEM ALL... 


is the one that makes you money 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hardened exhaust-valve seat in- 
serts retard valve seat burning, and 
the valves seldom need grinding. 
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Main and connecting-rod bear- 
ings can be quickly and easily re- : : : 90 
placed in all International Trucks. Ls) 
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The cylinders are indi- : 5 Al 

vidually removable and ° en 4 ak 
replaceable, making the 

engine as good as new. All-steel cab, one-piece top, sides, back 2 of 
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If you happen to be mechanically inclined, go over International size to fit your requirements exactly. 7" 
International design and construction, inch by And whether you need a sturdy half-ton pickup i 
inch, and part by part. Then you'll understand why or a powerful six- wheeler, you can always count lo 
we call Internationals all-truck trucks. on International stability, service, long life and 
You'll find feature after feature that have given economy. de 
Internationals their world-wide reputation. But Any International Dealer or Branch will be Ba 
the feature of them all is the one that Interna- glad to give you the names of International own- ad 
tionals will put in your cost records—the Jowest- ers you know in your own community. These Ce 
cost hauling you have ever known. owners will tell you, first-hand, the kind of per- th 
And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar formance they’re getting, and the kind you can 
that sells more heavy-duty Internationals than expect from International Trucks. ™ 
any other three makes combined. ab 
No matter what your hauling needs may be— INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - 
city or town, farm or cross-country—there’s an 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
are 
im 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKSIE 

















*““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 








| Like Way Things Are Shaping 


I like the way things are now shaping in this country. 
Even European threatenings, I believe, have become some- 
what less menacing. 

New Deal business-baiting appears definitely doomed. 
Also. endless billion-dollar Federal expenditures for further 
abortive pump-priming. Congress has emphatically thrown 
off Rooseveltian dictation; it has resumed functioning 
in accordance with the United States Constitution. A 
halt has been called on unfair Governmental competition 
against investor-owned enterprises. Danger of a_ third 
term seems to be diminishing—every poll reveals that a 
majority of voters oppose breaking of a cherished prece- 
dent by Mr. Roosevelt; and passage of the Hatch Bill 
is designed to take the wind out of the sails of entrenched 
political officeholders. 

Extremely encouraging is the decision of Congress to 
probe the Wagner Labor Law and the acts of its arbitrary, 
astigmatic administrators. That labor lawlessness has in- 
curred widespread condemnation has been made noon- 
day clear. 

Since the New Deal’s anti-business attitude and action 
have constituted the worst brake on economic recovery, 
the fate which has lately befallen the New Deal should 
go far towards encouraging renewal of enterprise. Em- 
phatic opposition to re-election of President Roosevelt 
should have like effect. 

Although Europe is unpredictable, war would seem 
to have become distinctly less likely. Germany already 
is in a bad way and could not possibly maintain pro- 
longed warfare. Italy is in little better shape. Insiders 
declare that Mussolini does not relish having been rele- 
gated to the role of the tail of Hitler’s kite, and that there 
is serious question as to how far he would go to enable 
Central Europe’s dictator to inflict further outrages on 
the world. 

Thus far the second half of the year is making a satis- 
factory showing at home economically. International 
abundance has kept down the prices of most major agri- 
cultural products. But retail trade has resisted the cus- 
tomary Summer relapse in sales volume. Most industries 
are holding up well. Values on the stock market have 
improved. 

Hopefulness is far more warranted than defeatism by 
current developments. 





Fact and Comment 
iy \ 


Strikes Will Have Aftermath 


Strikes have been breaking out like smallpox. Violence 
has been flagrant. Law and order have been defied at 
Cleveland, in Colorado, in Detroit, in Chicago. All this 
is deplorable. J+ interferes with return of economic and 
employment recovery. 

One consolation can be derived: These lawless ongoings 
are certain to have an influence upon the legislators who 
have been delegated by Congress to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the National Labor Law and its administration. 
The great body of Americans are law-abiding. Very often 
it has been revealed that gun-play and head-cracking have 
been incited by Communistic aliens, rarely by American- 
born wage earners—so much so that there has arisen 
bitter resentment among native workmen against the dis- 
ruptive, illegal antics of irresponsible trouble-raisers. 

It is inconceivable that Congress will not enact more 
equitable labor legislation at next session. Public opinion 
and decent workers demand such action. 

This constitutes one reason for optimism over what lies 
ahead for this too-long-depressed country. 


To get on, carry on despite 
anything and everything. 





Rail Regulation Ruinous 


Did you ever stop to think that our two major in- 
dustries which have been most rigidly regulated, rail 
transportation and power production, have fared worse 
than most other lines of enterprise? 

This is especially true of our railroads, which have 
been under the iron heel of Federal (as well as state) 
rule for a generation. The field of management has been 
encroached upon almost limitlessly. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has gone to fantastic lengths in laying 
down the law to railway managements. Not only have rail- 
roads been forbidden to issue one dollar of capital until 
officially sanctioned, not only could no road cease operat- 
ing a single mile of branch track, no matter how heavy 
the losses, unless the ICC graciously granted permission, 
but the size of each and every train crew, even the di- 
mensions of shades on locomotive cabs, have been politi- 
cally decreed as well. 
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Meanwhile, under the New Deal, heavier and heavier 
taxation burdens have been inflicted upon our struggling 
railroads. “In the second quarter of 1939,” Railway Age 
points out, “railway gross earnings were $148,000,000 
larger than in the second quarter of 1933. But—owing to 
New Deal policies followed during the intervening six 
years—operating expenses and taxes were $188,000,000 
larger. Consequently, net earnings were one-third, or 
$40,000,000 less. In the second quarter of 1933 the rail- 
ways made net earnings at an annual rate of 1.98% on 
their investment; in the second quarter of 1939 at a rate 
of only 1.35%.” 

How seriously did the New Deal Administration take 
its responsibilities towards the railroads at the session 
of Congress just ended? Most inadequately. No funda- 
mental measures whatsoever were enacted calculated to 
return our vastly important national rail transportation 
to a sound footing. One (Chandler) bill was passed to 
facilitate two roads, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh 
Valley, to avoid bankruptcy by cutting down interest 
payments for a number of years, with the consent of 
three-fourths of the bond owners. 

Government domination of business, to say nothing 
of Governmental competition against business, is now 
under condemnation by the public. The fallacy that polliti- 
cians are brainier business men than those trained from 
the ground up in the school of practical experience, is 
at last being exploded. 

This affords real encouragement looking to our national 
future. 





One easy way to lose out is 
to lose your temper easily. 





Treacherous Teachings 


I have been delving into text books and other books 
furnished school pupils. Rather shocking discoveries al- 
ready have been made. I find, for example, that one text 
book (reputedly used in over 4,000 schools) is viciously 
un-American, that its author is in love with the way things 
are done in Russia, that he distorts facts to convince the 
oncoming generation that America’s private enterprise 
system is wholly inferior and nefarious. This author, more- 
over, is a professor in a college devoted to turning out 
school teachers. 

As a member of the Board of Education in my home 
community, I mean to battle against such poisoning of 
the youth of America. I plan to insist that this anti-Ameri- 
can educator’s text books be cast out. Moreover, | find 
this same fellow’s outpourings included in a list recom- 
mended for inclusion in a school library. | am protesting. 
I would not want my own children contaminated by con- 
version to Communism. Therefore, I consider it my duty 
to protect the children of others against such insidious 
contamination. 

In my humble opinion, it is time for members of boards 
of education all over the continent to inquire more closely 
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into what is being fed our offspring and to consider seri. 
ously what steps should be taken against teachers who have 
no use for Americanism, who want to see America ape 
Russia or other lands under dictatorships. 





Deserve to succeed, and you will. 





Democracy Excels Dictators 


What is happening in the world’s principal democracies 
and in the world’s principal dictator countries? Germans 
are constantly being told that they must “tighten their 
belts.” They are being denied more and more of the com. 
forts, not to mention luxuries, of life. As for individual 
freedom, it has been completely abolished. Similar condi- 
tions have been inflicted upon Italians. Living conditions 
there are in striking contrast with those still enjoyed in the 
United States. The same can be said of Russia. The Jap. 
anese, too, are suffering intensely. 

What of democracies? Britons have been and still are 
enjoying exceptional prosperity. The United States con. 
tinues to suffer depression; but at least it can be said 
that living conditions here are infinitely superior to those 
in countries under dictators. France, too, has pulled her- 
self together since radical statesmen were unhorsed. 

My own judgment is that dictatorship has reached and 
passed its zenith, that by-and-by there will be revolt, that 
individual freedom, democracy in government will ere 
long be resurrected and will triumph over tyranny. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that the trend towards 
totalitarianism in our own country has passed its crest and 
that voters next year will convincingly register this fact. 

All of which is inspiring to liberty-loving Americans. 





Few of us can pray only for 
justice. We need mercy. 





What We Like to Hear 


This is the kind of communication (from Weldon Ap- 
pelt, Baytown, Texas) we like to receive; it greatly 
heartens us: 

“After graduating from an engineering college in 1936, 
1 found myself fairly well trained in technical terms and 
applications, but I also found myself greatly in need of 
knowing something about American business. I bought 
books and read magazines, but I still did not find what | 
wanted to know about business. 

“Eight months ago I subscribed for Forses and I'll al- 
ways consider this one of my best investments. In it I have 
found what I looked for so long. You have not made busi- 
ness seem to be some big mythical thing far beyond me. 
You have shown me its humane side and you have pre- 
sented character-building experience that I want always to 
remember. In every issue I find something tending to make 
me a better and bigger man. I sincerely wish that every 
young man facing the business world could read your pub- 
lication.” 
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In the Business Spotlight 








Automotive winds are blowing toward bodies made of plastics. Latest straw is a Plymouth with 
transparent-plastic top, just unveiled at the New York World’s Fair. This, and the Pontiac with 
transparent-plastic body at the General Motors exhibit, are crowd-attracters, not practical production 
jobs. But plastic-bodied cars “are not far off,” flatly states Briggs Manufacturing Co. in revealing 
definite progress on a plastic material for car bodies claimed to be stronger, more crash-proof, lighter 
and no more costly than steel (see also p. 10) 


What Happened 


Business continues to make satisfac- 
tory progress, with retail trade and 
many industries holding up well (pp. 
20, 25). Stock market, rising sharply 
through July, preserves gains in first 
week of August (p. 28). But commod- 
ity prices lag because farm-products 
prices keep indices waterlogged. 


What’s Ahead 


Twelve specific reasons now exist 
for optimism over the national outlook 
(p. 20). Stock market prospects look 
good, too, but some degree of caution 
is still advised (pp. 28, 29). 


Others Confirm 


Pronouncements from other men in 
key positions *tend to confirm these 


views. Chairman Winthrop W. Aldrich, 


Chase National Bank: “All indications 
point to the prospect for business con- 
tinuing on a level keel.” Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors: 
“It may be said that there exist today 
the fundamental elements essential to 
a broad and sound upturn in economic 
activity.” President George H. Bucher, 
Westinghouse Electric: “In our opin- 
ion, business will remain better 
throughout the year than that of 1938.” 
Executive Vice-President Calvin Verity. 
American Rolling Mill: “We anticipate 
an increased volume of business dur- 
ing the second half of the year.” Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, marketing authority: 
“There is likely to be an improvement 
in business conditions during the re- 
maining months of the year.” Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Hanes: “I think that we are on the eve 
of what may be a real forward move- 
ment.” Meanwhile, department and 
specialty stores, in nationwide poll by 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion, declare that they expect Fall sales 
6% to 8% above the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Audit Advice 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers committee recommends for 
sound corporate accounting (1) ap- 
pointment of auditors by committee of 
board of directors; (2) spot checks of 
inventories when auditors recommend 
them; (3) no ambiguities in auditors’ 
reports; (4) closing of books when 
operations are at their annual ebb. 


Facts to Workers 


Faced with the usual necessity of 
explaining management’s problems, 
methods and point of view to em- 
ployees, Wolverine Tube Co. of De- 
troit, Mich., has worked out an unusual 
answer: Daily meetings between man- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PLASTIC BUTTONS yesterday. Plastic 
housings for office equipment today. 
Plastic automobiles, houses and _ air- 
planes tomorrow? 

Hitler’s low-priced car “for the peo- 
ple” may come out with a body made 
of plastics; U. S. car builders, too, 
are working on plastic bodies. 

Laminated plastics and plywood, 
bonded and finished with synthetic- 
resin plastics, are opening up new pos- 
sibilities for the housing industry. 

And by the use of plastic-bonded 
and plastic-covered plywoods, the pro- 
duction of airplanes can be made a 
matter of hours instead of months, the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee was told a few months ago. 

Plastics, broadly speaking, are ma- 
terials which are easily shaped or 
molded when heat or pressure is ap- 
plied. At first, the only ones we knew 
were from natural gums and resins 
such as shellac and rubber. Today, we 
are chiefly concerned with the use of 


New Jobs for Plastics 


Plastics for specialized uses; plastics at radically lower cost; plastics in larger units. In these 
three trends, now developing, lie the seeds of far-reaching changes for every industry 
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synthetic-resin plastics. The growth of 
the industry has already revolution- 
ized many businesses and many more 
are still to be shaken or pushed aside 
by its vigorous advance. 

A familiar example is the button 
business, where pearl and bone have 
been largely replaced by plastics. 
Consider, too, how almost overnight 
plastic closures for bottles have made 
heavy inroads on the use of corks. The 
industry in .uropean countries and 
in Japan has skyrocketed, providing 
substitute products for those previ- 
ously imported. In Germany, plastics 
are supplanting rubber for automobile 
tires, tin for cans, lead for type and 
copper for bearings. 

The steady advance of plastics is 
due to the combination of advantages 
they offer: Good appearance, per- 
manence of finish, low conductivity of 
heat and electricity, resistance to acids, 
lightness of weight and ease of shap- 
ing. Their big drawback is high cost, 


Tremendously wide in variety and functions, plastics have already gone far in providing 
specialized materials for specialized uses. But their greatest feats lie ahead. (Monsanto) 
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which has held back even more general 
use. Nevertheless, the rapidity with 
which the chemical laboratories have 
produced new and improved synthetic 
materials for making plastics has kept 
the industry in a constant state of flux. 

Today, two trends of a different kind 
are beginning to appear. 

The plastics industry was founded 
on the mass production of relatively 
small shaped, or molded, articles; now, 





































































A plastic “pipes” light around curves, 
though the plastic tube is solid. (Du Pont) 


the technical problems of producing 
larger moldings are being solved, and 
designs are under way for such rela- 
tively huge units as sections of ail 
plane wings, automobile bodies and 
parts of houses. 

Coupled with this trend is one to 
ward the development of lower-cost 
plastics, a problem on which research 
laboratories are working overtime. 

Various attempts are now bein 
made to link the rapidly expanding 
aircraft and plastics industries. Plastics 
have the advantage of light weight, 
and high resistance to impact, vibré 
tion and corrosion—all of great im 
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dows, windshields and cockpit cover- 
ings of airplanes are made of plastics, 
as are some propellers. 

But that is only a start. A plane has 
been built of plastics and plywood by 
the Clark Aircraft Corp. and is being 
tested by the Army. Plans have been 
made to build future planes with the 
fuselage and wings molded in two 
simple parts of plywood bonded by 
plastics. This would not only lower 
the cost of planes but would also speed 
up production in case of war. In Ger- 
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and lacquers. But their largest applica- 
tion in the building field is in the lami- 
nated form. A fabric or paper sheet is 
saturated in a resinous solution; then 
a number of these sheets are placed 
in layers and subjected to pressure and 
heat to form a laminated plastic. This 
is made into doors, walls, ceilings, 
floors, storefronts, table and counter 
tops, for which laminated plastics may 
be used alone or applied as a veneer to 
plywood, pressed board, metal or as- 
bestos. 

Laminated plastics have the advan- 


Homes made of plastic-bonded plywood are important factors in prefabricated housing. Homes 
fabricated of solid plastic sheets may come next. (General Plastics-M & M Wood Working Co.) 


many and England experiments are 
under way to build a complete plane 
from plastics reinforced by paper, 
fabric or cord. 

It is in the building industry, how- 
ever, where plastics have the greatest 
future for large-volume production. 
Today they are familiar as electric 
switch plates and push buttons, door 
knobs, spigot handles, translucent 
lighting-fixture shades. Some of the 
plastics have the property of transmit- 
ting, or piping, light through their 
entire length. The fact that they can 
be bent or twisted into any shape with- 
out interfering with the flow of light 
may give them many applications for 
lighting fixtures and signs unknown 
to us today. Already they are used for 
reflectors on road signs and for the 
transmission of light to aid in medical 
and dental work. 

Plastics are also used in enamels 











Josep L, NICHOLSON, industrial analyst, 
makes special studies of new products and 
Processes for investment-banking groups. 


tage of permanent lustrous finishes. 
They may be transparent, opaque. or 
come in a variety of colors. No season- 
ing is necessary. Being in the form of 
large, lightweight sheets, they are eas- 
ily. cleaned, quickly applied and can 
be cut to order, eliminating wastage 
on the job. Furthermore, they do not 
warp, are free from expansion and 
contraction, have a high electrical in- 
sulating value and are fire and acid 
resistant. Like other forms of plastics. 
their size is increasing; they can now 
be had in nine-by-six-foot panels. 

It is estimated that more than $200.- 
000 worth of laminated plastics were 
used in the Nieuw Amsterdam and the 
Queen Mary for partitions and built-in 
furniture. Half as much went into the 
Library of Congress Annex for doors, 
tables and cabinet tops, and wherever 
abrasion or wear is likely to occur. 

Non-corrosion, light weight and low 
conductivity of heat and electricity 
give plastics an advantage over metal 
in many building applications. They 
















































Ford’s new tractor uses a plastic for the 
seat—where steel has been almost universal 








are fire-resistant, waterproof, have a 
relatively permanent finish and are 

not subject to rot and attack by in- 

sects as in the case of wood. They are 

lighter than stone and not so cold. 

Many plastics are harder than marble 

but not as brittle as glass. The larger 

adoption of plastics which never re- 

quire refinishing should ultimately 

affect the sales of paint. 

Plywoods bonded with synthetic 
resins, which combine the advantages 
of ordinary plywood and eliminate its 
shortcomings, are other forms of plas- 
tics important to the building industry. 

This method of gluing together lay- 
ers of plywood was developed in Ger- 
many and has been used successfully 
there for a number of years; only re- 
cently has it been taken up in this 
country. Synthetic-resin-bonded _ply- 
wood or “chemical lumber” is water 
resistant, which makes possible its use 
for boats, truck bodies, signs, the inter- 
ior of freight cars, and the exterior of 
houses, barns and garages. A growing 
use is for concrete forms where it may 
be bent without soaking or heating. 

Sheets as large as eight by twelve 
feet are obtainable, and these large 
sizes may be joined together by resins 
to make still larger sizes; the points 
of joining prove stronger than the ply- 
wood, which means less unbroken sur- 
face exposed to the weather, and speed 
in erection. This type of plywood re- 
sists rodents, insects, bacteria. Its light- 
ness and strength open up many new 
fields, particularly for prefabricated 
houses. The 1938 estimated produc- 
tion of synthetic-resin-bonded plywood 
was more than ten times that of 1933. 
This has been accompanied by lower 
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prices, which have widened the appli- 
cations for the new plywood. 

At present the automobile industry 
is one of the largest users of plas- 
tics. A layer of plastics is sandwiched 
between two sheets of glass to make 
safety glass. Plastics are used on steer- 
ing wheels, knobs, door handles and 
frames, dome lights and dash boards. 
Under the hood, plastics have many 
important functions in the ignition sys- 
tem. They are used for gears and 
bearings. Some 1940 models are sched- 
uled to have such large units as rear 
decks or trunk covers made of plastics. 
In Germany, tops of cars are made 
from plastics. Cars have been made 
experimentally with complete plastic 
bodies, which are light, quiet and have 
a permanent lustrous appearance. 

The furniture industry is increasing 
its use of plastics for table tops and 
chair seats. The finish of plastics is 
immune to alcohol and heat, making 
it especially useful for those purposes. 
Plastics are being used to package fur- 
niture. Complete chairs of molded plas- 
tics are on the market in France, and 
several companies here have been con- 
ducting experiments with the possibil- 
ity of producing plastic furniture in 
the U. S. It is estimated that 10% to 
40% of the cost of furniture is repre- 
sented by sanding, painting, varnish- 
ing, etc., depending on the type, price 
and grade. Elimination of the finishing 
cost by the use of plastics may counter- 
balance their higher cost, especially 


Developments now under way point to a plastics future in furniture. Well along this road are 
desk and chairs above, finished and furnished with plastics in various forms. (Bakelite) 
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when they possess such functional ad- 
vantages as light weight, strength and 
permanence of finish. 

Radio cabinets of the smaller sizes 
are now almost exclusively made of 
plastics. Increasing use is being found 
for them as housings for fans, adding 
machines and scales with advantageous 
savings in weight and added attractive- 
ness of appearance. Here again are ex- 
amples of the increasing size of plastic 
moldings. 


DRASTICALLY LOWER COSTS AHEAD? 


As stated previously, plastics were 
formerly made from such natural res- 
ins and gums from trees as shellac and 
rubber; today they are almost entirely 
synthetic, chiefly synthetic resins and 
cellulose derivatives. Important syn- 
thetic resins may be formed from ni- 
trogen from the air, and from coal-tar 
products or petroleum gases, as well 
as from an ever-increasing list of new 
substances. The cellulose derivatives 
generally come from cotton or wood- 
pulp. 

There are many who believe the 
greatest advance to the industry will 
come when plastics can be made from 
agricultural waste products. Plastics 
made from casein of milk have long 
been common; Henry Ford has been 
active in promoting the use of plastics 
from the soy bean. 

Recently, the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory announced the develop- 
ment of a new plastic: Corn stalks, 







































































sugar-cane refuse, straw or wood up. 
suitable for lumber are cooked and 
submitted to pressure in the presence 
of aniline dyes. The cost is estimated 
at one-third less than the present loy. 
est-priced plastic. 

Other new developments in raw ma. 
terials for plastics are coming along. 
Two of the large paper companies are 
interested in developing a potentially 
low-priced plastic from lignin, the sol. 
uble part of wood.* The make-up of 
wood includes about 50% cellulose. 
the membranous part of wood which is 
used in making paper, rayon, film, 
etc.; 10% hemi-cellulose, the partly 
soluble part of wood; and 25% lignin. 
Lignin is usually discarded as a waste 
product in producing woodpulp or cel. 
lulose, although in certain cases it is 
recovered and used as a fuel and some 
use is made of it as a binder for roads 
and linoleum. Lignin is abundant in 
other waste products—corn cobs and 
sawdust, for example. Various authori- 
ties have estimated the cost of plastics 
from this source at one-fourth to one- 


tenth the present lowest-priced com- 


mercially used plastics. But the tend. 
ency of plastics made from lignin to 
absorb moisture and warp has yet to 
be overcome. 


It is claimed that in the future plas- 
tics will be made directly by grinding 
up a tree and then subjecting it to 
high pressure and temperature. These 
prophets hold that there are enough 
furfurals and other aldehydes (essen- 
tial chemicals in the production of 
plastics) in a tree to make this pos- 
sible. 

If that proves to be the case, no 
longer will it be necessary to saw a 
tree into boards and shingles, to have 
them cut into shape by mills and car- 
penters, and then erected piecemeal 
into houses requiring painting and 
finishing. 

The tree will be hauled to the plastic 
plant, ground up and molded into 
shapes for housing, ready to be shipped 
and quickly assembled on location, the 
permanent finish being part of the 
material. 

That may be a dream. But stranger 
things have happened in industry. And 
it is understood that one of the larger 
chemical companies is even now ¢* 
perimenting along these lines, with its 
eyes on the housing market. 











*Marathon Paper Mills, one of the two com 
panies, is already producing a lignin plastic which 
the company claims is as strong as steel. Its 
price—5 cents a pound—is one-third to one-tet 
that of most other plastics. Steel, in billets, ca 
rently costs 1.7 cents a pound, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 






























































































































































How to Sell Ideas 


DON SAMSON 


EVERYBODY, at one time or another, 
has ideas which he thinks are worth 
while. The best idea in the world is 
worthless, however, until it is sold. 

First, an idea must be sold to some- 
one who can give it a chance to live. 
Then it must be sold to everybody 
who, directly or indirectly, controls 
its destiny. 

This not only applies to the inven- 
tor or free-lance, but also to the 
business executive. 

He must sell his ideas 


name. Dramatize it. President Roose- 
velt, a master salesman, got off on the 
right foot with the people when he 
bundled his ideas up in a bag and 
dubbed them a New Deal. 

As a matter of fact, showmanship 
plays a big part in the selling of 
ideas. As a case in point, we can turn 
to the story of the poor baker who got 
the idea of producing little candies 
which were something between after- 


regarded with suspicion by everybody 
who, in one way or another, would 
be affected by the idea if it were sold. 
You can overcome this ill-feeling by 
selling everyone concerned—from the 
top down, or from the bottom up. 

The business executive, as well as 
the rank-and-file worker, must do this 
whenever he wants to sell an idea with- 
in his organization. 

The best method of gaining the 
goodwill, if not the co-operation, of 
your subordinates is to play up the 
ways in which your idea would benefit 
them if it were given a chance to live. 
As a rule, this turns suspicion into 
co-operation which, indirectly, often 
insures the sale of an idea. On the 
other hand, if there is nothing in it for 
your subordinates, emphasize the fact 
that your idea would in no way in- 
fluence or inconvenience them if it 
were okayed and put to work. 

Never, under any circumstances, 

apologize for an idea. 





to his subordinates, 
as well as to his su- 
periors. 

Ideas, however, are 
not like commodities. 
They are intangible. 
For this reason, the 
first step in selling an 
idea is to give it 
some kind of concrete 
form, so that a pros- 
pective buyer can put 
his finger on it. 

Perhaps a picture 
is not worth a million 
words, as the Chinese 
proverb would have 





Six Steps to an Idea Sale 


1. Give an idea concrete form. Make it tangible. 


2. Dramatize it. Make it come alive. 


3. Give it background and perspective. Be ready to spring 
startling facts and figures. 


4. Sell it to everyone concerned—from the top down, or 
from the bottom up. 


5. Be enthusiastic; never apologize for an idea. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. 


6. Challenge the buyer’s wits. 


If an idea is worth 
selling, it’s worth 
pushing. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. 
Sometimes an idea 
involves the creation 
of a new business, a 
new department in a 
business which is al- 
ready established, or 
a new situation. In 
such cases, be sure 
that you sell yourself 
along with the idea. 
Stress the point that 
you, of all people, 
can put it over. If 








it. Yet, in trying to 
sell an idea, we have all been faced 
with the retort: “Draw me a picture.” 

In other words, offer graphic evi- 
dence of how an idea works. Give it 
tangibility with a few strokes of the 
pen—in chart, symbol or analogy. 

Once an idea is in black and white, 
you can carry it with you. It is no 
longer an unborn child of the brain, 
which exists only when you talk about 
it. You can, in fact, put it on a pros- 
pective buyer’s desk. 

“See?” you can say. “This is the 
way my idea works.” 

But this is not enough. Ideas need 
perspective and background. Be ready 
'o interpolate your sales talk with 
interesting, if possible, startling facts 
and figures. Try to give an idea a 








Don Samson is an associate editor of ForBEs. 


dinner mints and wafers. He needed 
money to produce them. In fact, he 
needed a factory with all the trappings. 
He made several samples of the can- 
dies. They had a certain tang. He 
fixed up a clever little display box 
and developed a clear-cut sales talk, 
with exhibit A, B, C, etc. Many a 
money-man went so far as to nibble at 
his candies, but none would bite at his 
idea. 

In desperation, however, he made 
another approach: He put a hole in 
the center of his candies and called 
them Life Savers. In fact, he declared 
his idea would be a life saver to any- 
one floundering about on “uncertain 
waves of business. You know the rest 
of that story. 

Above all, don’t be an intruder. 
Anybody who has an idea to sell is 


there is to be a key 
position, be sure that 
you will be the one to get it. 

Often an idea can be sold only by 
making certain reservations to con- 
form to the buyer’s views. If these 
changes can be made without com- 
pletely destroying the character of 
your idea, it is wise to compromise. 
Stick to your guns, but don’t be stub- 
born. After all, it’s better to sell an 
idea in essence than not at all. 

Henry Ford says that the work mo- 
tive is more important than the profit 
motive in the development of ideas. 
The same applies to the selling of 
ideas. Naturally, you want as much 
as you can get for an idea, but be 
reasonable in your demands (unless 
you're a free-lance, looking for cash 
in the fist). 

The super-salesman sometimes sells 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Excitement Rides the Rails 


What would you do if you were suddenly catapulted into a key position on a struggling railroad 
—with never an hour of railroad experience? Here’s what one man did, what results he got 


THE sITUATION that faced Raynard F. 
Bohman when Vermont citizens draft- 
ed him to build up freight traffic for 
the tottering Rutland Railroad just a 
year ago was packed with dramatic 
possibilities. 

He had never been on a railroad 
payroll. 

On the other hand, for twenty of his 
41 years he had been an industrial 
trafic man, working up from an ob- 
scure job in Wisconsin to become gen- 
eral traffic manager of Heywood-Wake- 
field Co.. large furniture manufac- 
turers in Gardner, Mass. 

He was president of the National 
Furniture Traffic Conference; a direc- 
tor of the National Industrial Traffic 
League; vice-president of the Railroad 
Shippers & Investors Conference; had 
appeared often before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on rate mat- 
ters. 

In short. he had seen a great deal 
of the railroad business, as an outsider 
looking in. 

During his years as an industrial 
trafic man, Bohman had developed an 
admiration for the methods of some 
of the railroad traffic solicitors who 
flocked to his office. But he had ac- 
quired an aversion for others, the 
ones he found to be the more usual 
type, the traffic solicitor who dropped 
into his office every few days with a 
sales talk that went something like 
this: “Have a cigar. Got any com- 
plaints about the M. L. & Z? Got any 
cars for us today? Well, remember us 
next time. I'll be seeing you.” 

The post which Bohman took on 
leave of absence from Heywood- 
Wakefield was chief traffic officer of 
the Rutland and managing director 
of the Rutland Railroad Co-operating 
Traffic Association, an organization 
set up by Vermont business men to 
help revive the road. And from his 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 
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Dynamite, Bohman saw, was what the road needed. And dynamite it got. (Otto Hess photo) 


new office in Rutland, Vermont, Boh- 
man saw a picture which he describes 
as “general chaos.” 

The Rutland Railroad operates 407 
miles of main line track in Vermont 
and upper New York State. Its main 
function is to provide through con- 
nections for larger systems between 
New York State, New England and 
Canada. But it is only one of several 
possible routes, for years it had been 
sliding downhill, and now Vermont 
was launching a last-ditch “Save the 
Rutland” campaign. If the campaign 
failed, the Rutland would probably 
be torn up. 

The cream of the Rutland’s traffic 
had gone to the highways and other 
railroads. Employees had given up 
hope; traffic solicitors were licked 
before they started; freight revenues 
were running 25% to 30% below the 
previous year. And into this situation 
stepped a man who freely admitted 
that he had had no practical expe- 


rience whatever in railroad manage 
ment and operation. 

But Ray Bohman did know a lot 
about selling. And he was aching to 
put his ideas about railroad manage- 
ment to the test. 

First came some fundamental re- 
search. Rutland traffic solicitors, Bob- 
man found, assumed that more and 
more freight was going by truck in- 
stead of by rail because truck rates 
were lower. Bohman replied, “Prove 
it.” 

They couldn’t. Then and there be: 
gan an office-to-office canvass of Ver 
mont shippers to find out exactly why 
they shipped by truck instead of by 
rail. 

The results showed that rates wert 
important—but so were little thing 
that the Rutland’s men were doing 
themselves. A gruff voice on the tele 
phone. A station agent who refused 
to help a shipper move a box. Un 
willingness to give special service 0 















special occasions. A host of other small 
matters that added up to a large total 
jn shippers’ minds. 

Bohman instantly started hammer- 
ing his men with the theme that to 
the shipper, the railroad’s contact man 
is the railroad, that “Business goes 
where it is invited and remains where 
it is well treated.” In Boston one day, 
he ran across a man whose selling 
ability he had always admired, offered 
him a job as his assistant. His friend 
protested that he knew nothing about 
railroads. “You know selling,” Boh- 
man retorted. “That’s what we need.” 

And selling was what the Rutland 
got in the fundamental campaign of 
rebuilding morale. The Rutland had 
always been close-mouthed about its 
business. But Bohman believes that 
the public likes a fighter, and if he’s a 
winner so much the better. So in 
speech after speech before emp’ oyees 
and shippers he told the Rutland’s 
story, about its fight to come back, 
about his complete faith in the line’s 
future. 

Speeches before shippers’ and busi- 
ness men’s groups also carried out 
another idea he had—that a railroad 
is the easiest thing in the world to 
forget, that shippers must be con- 





Parades, pep meetings and good hard selling featured the fight for traffic 


stantly reminded that it exists and is 
after their business. Two other meth- 
ods of keeping people reminded of 
the Rutland were increased advertis- 
ing and the increased fight and ambi- 
tion which was stirred up in the traffic 
force. But this closer contact with 
shippers created a new problem: A 
volume of mail which swamped the 
trafic office and forced Bohman to 
add three stenographers to his staff. 

_ A third idea which he had hatched 
in his years as an industrial traffic 
manager was that a railroad must be 
much more than a hauler of freight; 





it must build up the idea in shippers’ 
minds that it is a service institution, 
a source of information, counsel and 
help in solving shippers’ business 
problems and saving money for them, 
whether or not it results directly in 
an increase in the railroad’s share of 
their shipments. He deliberately kept 
his shipper’s point of view, took it in 
every possible transaction, and set out 
to win shippers’ goodwill by out-of- 
the-ordinary services. 

The method was direct and to the 
point. Calling on important shippers, 
both in Rutland territory and outside 


An ancient engine, rebuilt, repainted. semi-streamlined, took shippers by storm 


it. he and his men dug out their 








chief problems and, as_ expected, 
turned up some questions that were 
far from the railroad’s accepted sphere 
of interest. But the work paid. 

One substantial New England manu- 
facturer had no sales outlets in the Rut- 
land’s territory; the Rutland lined them 
up. Another manufacturer thought his 
transportation costs were too high, but 
didn’t know why. The Rutland an- 
alyzed the problem. found that the pro- 
ducer’s hunch was correct and worked 
out a plan which cut freight costs 
sharply. Bohman showed a third com- 
pany an effective way of fighting 
threatened legislation which would 
have killed the business. In_ these 
cases, and in many more like them, 
the Rutland in return was promised 
a substantial share of the shippers” 
freight—entirely new business for the 
road. “And why shouldn’t they?” 
Bohman demands. “We could give 
them freight service that equalled com- 
petitors. We simply added to that a 
type of service which they got from 
few of our competitors.” 

But to reach the point where the 
Rutland could say that its freight ser- 
vice matched competitors’ had been no, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 











agement representatives and groups of 
employees. 

Each get-together is made up of 
twenty workers, with attendance rotat- 
ing through the workforce of 600 so 
that each employee can attend a meet- 
ing at least twice a year. A typical 
meeting is opened by a member of the 
personnel department, who presents 
facts and figures on a chosen subject, 
then throws the gathering open for 
questions and general comment. 

Subjects discussed lie close to the 
interests of both employees and man- 
agement—such, for example, as how 
the company’s sales dollar is divided 
among materials, supplies, wages, 
salaries, commissions, taxes and pro- 
fits; the importance of keeping cus- 
tomers pleased with the products; how 
important it is for every employee to 
keep thinking and asking questions; 
the relatively few companies which sur- 
vive five years after they have started; 
the history of Wolverine Tube, its 
early struggles to establish itself as a 
manufacturer of metal tubing, its aver- 
age rate of profits; when and how a 
company can raise wages, and when 
and how it can’t. 

Results, the company reports, have 
been so good that it strongly recom- 
mends the method to others, though it 
questions whether it is practical for 
companies with substantially larger 
working forces. And it adds one spe- 
cial warning: “Use only figures which 
can be proved. Figures used concern- 
ing our business can be backed up by 
auditors’ statements, while figures con- 
cerning business generally are taken 
from government statistics.” 


Memory Lingers On 


Important to sales executives is new 
data on advertising results which 
comes from a ten-year study of the 
public’s familiarity with brand names. 

Conducted by Howard K. Nixon, 
Columbia University professor of ad- 
vertising, the analysis turned up facts 
which lead to these conclusions: (1) 
People remember advertised names 
much longer after advertising ceases 
than is commonly supposed; (2) ex- 
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tensive advertising can make an un- 
known name a household word in a 
short time; but (3) when a certain 
degree of familiarity with the name 
itself has been built up, advertising is 
more profitable if applied to further 
some sales-promotion angle connected 
with the product. 

Another conclusion reached by the 
survey is that money invested in mak- 
ing people familiar with a product 
name gave a much more constant re- 
turn during the ten depression years 
1929-38 than money invested in many 
other things. Further evidence of the 
stability of advertising returns in the 
consumer goods fields is offered by the 





Distinguished 





When his jaw was broken in 
two places, Jimmie C. Smith, of 
Oklahoma City, was told that it 
would be six weeks before he 
could resume his duties as a 
salesman for the New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

But Jimmie didn’t lay off. 
Instead, he went out and, in 
less than three weeks, sold 
$1,047,320 worth of life insur- 
ance. Because of his “unusual 
courage and resourcefulness.” 
he has just been named winner 
of “Beata Quota Fraternity’s” 
Annual Award for Distin- 
guished Salesmanship. 











Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, which has just completed g 
study of first-half-of-1939 operations 
among ninety-four manufacturers of 
nationally-advertised food products, 
Only 17% failed to earn a profit from 
January through June, while 51% re. 
ported that profits were substantially 
higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1938. 


New Models on Way 


Speculation about design changes in 
new models usually dominates the au. 
tomotive news at this time of year. But 
this year the big question is when and 
how steadily inter-union labor warfare 
is going to permit new models to be 
built. 

Underlying the current strikes, re. 
gardless of surface points at issue, lies 
the battle for control of labor repre. 
sentation in the automobile plants be. 
tween CIO and AFL groups. Most 
important sign of final truce, therefore, 
is the decision of the National Labor 


Relations Board to settle representa-° 


tion disputes at Chrysler, Briggs body, 
and Motor Products Co., on the basis 
of a plant-by-plant vote of the workers 
within each corporation,* even though 
strikes do not currently exist at those 
plants. 

But General Motors’ July 1 petition 
to NLRB to “assume jurisdiction over 
and investigate the issues and con- 
troversies concerning the proper rep- 
resentatives” of the Corporation’s em- 
ployees remains unanswered as this is- 
sue goes to press, though the CI0 
strikes against General Motors plants 
have ended. (General Motors, incident- 
ally, did not specifically ask the NLRB 
to conduct an election. It did ask that 
the Board “assume jurisdiction” and 
“determine proper representatives for 
collective bargaining purposes.” ) 

Shaping of final tools and dies for 
production of new designs long since 
completed by engineering departments 
still awaits completion where strikes 
have occurred. The new-model at- 
nouncement dates originally planned 
will be moved back at least as many 
weeks as the duration of strikes, but 
companies unaffected by strikes will 





*CIO sought a single vote for each corpora 
tion; AFL favored plant-by-plant basis. 
group preferred the method it thought would 
bring it control of the greatest number of workert 
Automobile manufacturers in general prefer t 
plant-by-plant basis because conditions of operatio® 
differ so greatly in different parts of the county 
and problems are quite different on numerous 
products such as are made, for example, by th 
varied industries marshalled under the 
Motors banner. 
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begin within the next thirty days to 
announce 1940 models as scheduled. 
By the time the New York Show opens 
on Oct. 15 (the earliest opening date 
in its history), plenty of new design 
features will be exposed along with 
detailed refinements in almost every 
car part. 

New moves are scheduled to make 
some transmissions more nearly auto- 
matic and the hydraulic principle of 
operation will gain a little ground. 
The under - the - steering - wheel gear 
shifts have all been refined and will 
operate more smoothly and more 
flexibly. 

Important body parts may be made 
of plastic material for the first time, 
with increased use of plastics through- 
out the new cars being assured. Inde- 
pendent suspension of rear wheels is 
expected to make its first appearance 
on an American stock car and a very 
important improvement in headlights 
will be widespread. 

Bodies in general will again be 
bigger, and a few startling new styles 
should appear. Lower-priced models 
seem likely in several lines, although 
car weights in existing models give 
little indication of being less. 


Inventory Facts 


Unpleasant as the McKesson & 
Robbins inventory fraud was, at least 
one constructive angle has developed 
from it: For perhaps the first time, 
practical facts are being revealed from 
which stockholders in other companies 
can judge whether or not detailed 
physical check-ups of their companies’ 
inventories are worth the cost and in- 
convenience. 

The McKesson & Robbins check-up, 
recently completed, consisted of two 
parts: An elaborate audit of the com- 
pany’s books and records by S. D. 
Leidesdorf & Co., accountants; and 
a verification of McKesson & Robbins’ 
inventories by Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
management engineers. 

Leidesdorf’s seven-months task in- 
volved employment of 300 account- 
ants; mailing 70,000 requests for con- 
firmation of creditors’ invoices; com- 
paring the replies with 600,000 accounts 
payable; communicating with almost 
80,000 customers to establish their 
authenticity; and making 8,000 ad- 
justing entries in the books. 

To obtain only a “reasonable cross- 
section” of stocks in warehouses (not 
an absolutely complete inventory 
check-up), Ford, Bacon & Davis men 
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SHEET GLAss is the kind ordinarily 
used in the windows of a house; 
slight waves on its surface cause the 
familiar distortion of objects seen 
through it. Plate glass causes no 
distortion because the waves are 
ground off the surface. 

Thereby hangs a tale for back- 
seat drivers. For the results of three 
months of research into sheet-glass 
distortion, just announced by Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., indicate 
that the back-seat driver has some 
excuse for his actions. 

The research problem was this: 
Practically all automobile wind- 
shields use safety glass made of 
plate glass to eliminate distortion; 
are the effects of distortion impor- 
tant enough to warrant the use of 
safety plate instead of safety sheet 
glass in every window of the car? 

With the help of Dr. A. H. Ryan, 
Chicago physiologist, L-O-F set out 
to find the answer. 

In one type of test, the subject’s 





Research and Back-Seat Drivers 





ability to judge distances when 
looking through safety sheet glass 
was compared with ability to judge 
distances when looking through 
safety plate. The method consisted 
of measuring the subject’s accuracy 
and speed in bringing two posts, 
seen through panes of both types, 
as nearly into line as possible (see 
photograph). 

After comparing the data gathered 
during this and other tests, L-O-F 
reports: That looking through safe- 
ty sheet glass as compared with 
safety plate glass produces 62% 
greater eye fatigue, 140% more 
headaches, twice as many additional 
symptoms of eye strain. Finally, 
errors in judging distance were 
432% greater—which means, Dr. 
Ryan believes, that distortion is re- 
sponsible for much back-seat driving. 

Impressed with the research re- 
sults, Fisher Body plans to equip 
its 1940 models with safety plate 
glass all around. 








devoted many hundred thousand man- 
hours of highly skilled labor, travelled 
thousand of miles, investigated the 
quantity and pricing of hundreds of 
items, drew 590 samples of drug and 
liquor items from fifty-seven ware- 
houses for examination, and had 5306 
items analyzed by a firm of consult- 
ing chemists. 

Final cost of the entire check-up 


will total approximately $425,000. 
with $300,000 going to the auditors. 
$125,000 to the engineers. The last 
annual bill submitted by McKesson 
& Robbins’ auditors before the scandal 
broke was $70,000. 

Trustee William J. Wardall of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins and Engineer FE. S. 
Coldwell of Ford, Bacon & Davis both 


agree that the cost of the inventory 
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investigation “would be prohibitive 
as an annual charge to any large com- 
pany.” But that stockholders in gen- 
eral either don’t agree or are ignorant 
of the actual costs involved is shown 
by a recent sampling of stockholder 
opinion by Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee, 
New York public relations firm. 
Ninety-four per cent. of the stock- 
holders queried would permit corporate 
auditors to make a complete check 
of inventory and other assets. liabili- 
ties and contracts, when they wish to 


do so; while 77% declared that in 
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all cases the auditor should personally 
investigate the status of every asset. 


Congratulations 


Emmett F. Connely, president of 
First of Michigan Corp. of Detroit, has 
been nominated for the presidency of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

A. N. Williams has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

Philip M. Guba has been appointed 
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“Oh, if Frank Ever Sees These. . .““ 


“he'll cut my allowance! Why, today I wouldn't 
dream of paying prices like the ones on these old bills!” 


O you 


bought, say, ten years ago 


remember things you 
how inferior they were to today’s 
goods in looks, in the service they 
eave? But do you remember, too, 
how much more those articles cost 


then? 


Since 1929, the average price of 


an electric refrigerator has come 
down from $310 to $175, an elec- 
tric washer from $112 to $72; a 100- 
watt lamp from 35 to 15 cents. 


And 


tured articles today perform better 


hundreds of other manufac- 
and cost less to operate than the 


older models. 


Why? Because during these ten 
years American industry has im- 
proved its products, learned to 
make them less expensive so that 
more people can own them. That 


is why the American worker's real 


wage—his ability to buy the things 
he wants—is higher today than in 
1929. Each reduction in the cost of 
the products he buys is, in effect, a 
‘raise’ for every purchaser. 


and 


engineers, by finding new ways for 


General Electric scientists 


electricity to serve the needs of 
industry, are helping to provide us 


with still MORE GOODS FOR 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


70-129D2 
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eastern salesmanager of Carnegie-]]. 
linois Steel Corp. 

J. T. Tierney, president of Koppers 
United Co., has been named chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees. He also becomes 
chairman of the board of Koppers Co., 
succeeded in the presidency by J. P. 
Williams Jr. 

Richard C. Patterson Jr. has been 
elected chairman of the board and 
George J. Schaefer president of Radio. 
Keith-Orpheum Corp. 

Arthur F. Douglas has been elected 
executive vice-president of Hotels Stat. 
ler Co. John L. Hennessy, vice-chair. 
man of the board, will take over gen. 
eral supervision of operations on 
Sept. 1. 

George L. Russell Jr. has been elect. 
ed president of John B. Stetson Co. 

Walter S. Mack, Jr., has been elected 
president of Pepsi-Cola Co., and Don 
G. Mitchell has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Clarence Reese has been elected 
president of Continental Motors Corp. 

Clarence 
named vice-president of General Foods 
Sales Co. 

Henry W. Burritt has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Kelvinator division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., to become president of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Frank K. Foss has been appointed 
vice-president of Wilson & Co. 

Amos B. Foy has been appointed 
vice-president of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Robert L. Earle has been made vice- 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

T. E. Shea has been elected vice- 
president of Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts. 

E. A. Hawkins has been appointed 
general salesmanager of Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. G. F. Hessler becomes 
assistant general salesmanager; D. H. 
O’Brien, general merchandising mat- 
ager; G. K. Heyer, general telephone 
and power apparatus salesmanager: 
Herbert Metz, general lamp and light- 
ing salesmanager; and K. B. Hopkins. 
advertising manager. 

Dr. Emil Ott has been appointed 
director of research of Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

S. H. Reynolds has been made mat- 
ager of stainless steel sales of Crucible 
Steel Co. 

Storrs J. Case has been appointed 
merchandising manager of the De Soto 
division of Chrysler Corp. 


E. Eldridge has been 














Lay THE DUST or the dust will slay 

| you. More colds are “caught” from 
flying particles of germ-laden dust 
than from exposure to cold air. And 
sickness reduces efficiency. 

) Therefore, to assist in bringing the 
ofice staff to its maximum usefulness, 
have plenty of fresh air in circulation 

' and see that the janitor makes a thor- 

ough job of dusting when the offices 
are empty. And by dusting is meant 
getting rid of it, not stirring it up. 

The same is true of your office ma- 

d chines. They too are subject to “colds” 

n as a result of rust and dust. 

i. Business executives are constantly 
confronted with little problems, pin- 


d pricks that are more annoying than 
p. deep cuts. Most of these problems have 
~ to do with efficiency, and not a few of 
ds them with keeping employees con- 
tented and happy. One way to increase 

as eficiency and improve working condi- 
of tions is to keep the office robots—add- 
or ing machines, calculating machines, 
ka addressing machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, numbering machines, pencil 

ed sharpeners, etc.—in A-1 working order. 
“Let Henry, the robot, do it” is the 

ted motto in the modern office, but in too 


N many instances when the job is done 
Henry stands neglected. Nobody con- 
siders whether or not Henry would 
like a drop of oil or his keys cleaned. 


od- of paper, or putting on a new ribbon, 

is frequently put off until some rush 
ted job is to be done. And then at a cru- 
lee: cial moment the machines go on strike. 
nes requiring the services of a mechanic. 


H. Even the innocuous pencil sharpener 





all- gets clogged with shavings until the 
one blades are dulled and the operator 
eT; wonders why the pencil is ground 
ght- down to a useless stub. 
ins, If we let our automobile go un- 
serviced very long we are preparing it 
ated for the scrap pile before its time. And 
ow: so it is with your office equipment. 
One way to overcome irritating de- 
nail: lays caused by neglected equipment is 
‘ible to employ the spare-time services of 
your junior clerks and office boys. Be- 
nted cause of their youthful energy they 
Soto should be kept actively engaged. A 


loafing lad soon turns to rust—or mis- 
chief. He will ferret out and play with 








Little Things That Count 


CHARLES DORIAN 


Even the job of inserting a new roll - 


Why not appoint: these lads “in- 
spectors” and make them understand 
that the smooth operation of an office 
depends upon the proper care of its 
machines? They could keep the ma- 
chines (as well as the workers) from 
“catching a cold” by mopping up the 
dust that accumulates overnight, feed- 
ing them a little oil, keeping them sup- 
plied with accessories. They could make 
a game of it, and like it. Sharpening 
the stenographers’ pencils would use up 
some of that surplus energy. So would 
distributing supplies to desks. 


rubber bands and paper clips; he will 
scribble upon expensive letterheads; 
he will tear up printed forms for no 
apparent reason at all; he will “mon- 
key” with the machines just for some- 
thing to do. 


| SAID: 










“BUT WE NOTICED THE COMFORTS OF QUIET 
THE DAY WE INSTALLED 


Acousti-CELoTex 


And in 3 Months We Had Figures to 
Prove Money Savings.” 


@ You can’t count comfort in dollars. You can’t calcu- 
late freedom from “‘noise nerves’ and distractions with 
a slide rule, but where Acousti-Celotex brings these 
advantages to busy offices the effects are definitely 
measurable in dollar savings! 


It’s a natural thing to discount the cost of noise. Yet 
those who may have doubted, quickly praise the com- 
forting quiet that follows the installation of Acousti- 
Celotex. And they soon learn to their profit that where 
noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts, quiet 
definitely increases all-around efficiency. 


Actual records show that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile 
applied to office ceilings can cut clerical errors more 
than 35% —typing mistakes 25% —that employee turnover 
and absences can be noticeably reduced. Thus if you even 
suspect that the clatter of typewriters and office ma- 
chines, clanging of telephones, slamming doors, are 
taking toll in your office, investigate the low actual 
cost of banishing noise. 
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Let the world’s most experienced acoustical organi- 
zation make a FREE Noise Survey of your office—tell 
you how to hush clamor, smother echoes, arrest dis- 
turbing din. Learn how Acousti-Celotex fibre tile can be 
applied over existing ceilings—at night and without upset- 
ting office routine. Get the facts now! Mail the coupon! 


The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an acous- 
CELOTE 7 tical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is pro- 
RATION | tected as a trade mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see 1 
me about a FREE Noise Survey of my 
offices. Also send your valuable booklet, i 
“NOISE,” and your magazine, “QUIET 1! 
FORUM.” 
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B. C. FORBES TELLS— 


Why He Is Optimistic 
Over National Outlook 


THIS WRITER leaves on vacation in a 
distinctly hopeful frame of mind. 

The chief contributing causes are: 

The emphatic rejection by Congress 
of further White House dictation. 

The revolt by the public and by 
legislators against continued unbridled 
Governmental “pump priming” ex- 
penditures, which have heretofore 
proved sadly abortive. 

The many manifestations that the 
American people oppose a precedent- 
breaking third term for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The decision by Congress, prompted 
by public pressure, to probe thorough- 
ly the Wagner Labor Law and its ad- 
ministrators, following endless _irre- 
sponsible strikes, flagrant lawlessness, 
violence. 

The resistance thus far to the “Sum- 
mer slump” and many signs that fur- 
ther betterment can be expected. 

The very substantial increase in the 
market value of securities since the 
turn of the year. 

The spreading confidence in the 
highest industrial, financial, utility and 
other circles that New Deal business- 
baiting has completely lost popular ap- 
peal and that the next session of Con- 
gress will take co-operative steps to en- 
courage economic and employment re- 
covery, rather than bow to the will 
of President Roosevelt and his ultra- 
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radical, disruptive, under-cover ad- 
visers. 

America is on a deflated rather than 
an inflated level. Certainly, commodity 
prices are abnormally low—wheat and 
cotton, measured in terms of gold, are 
near the lowest ever. 

While it is true that gilt-edged bonds 
are selling at artificially high prices, 
due to the New Deal’s monetary gerry- 
mandering to bring down interest rates 
almost to nil, equities are on a low 
rather than a high level. 

Stock speculation, also rigidly dis- 
couraged by New Deal agencies, has 
long been moribund. So far this year, 
share transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange have totaled only 130,- 
500,000, contrasted with a 1938 ag- 
gregate of 297,466,722 shares and a 
1929 aggregate of 1,124,608,910; and 
with an average for the five years 
1925-1929 of over 700,000,000 shares. 

The releasing of many WPA workers 
is calculated to have a sobering effect 
upon union malcontents. It is hardly 
likely that wild-cat strikes incited by a 
minority of firebrands will hereafter 
be supported by the majority of 
workers in many plants. 

Very important is it that there has 
evolved a quiet but potent change of 
attitude among America’s foremost 
men of affairs. 

During the dictatorial reign of the 


New Deal, when any and every pro. 
posal, no matter how radical, was rub. 
ber-stamped, they regarded it as their 
duty to husband the resources of their 
concerns, to conserve the capital en. 
trusted to them by myriads of small 
investors, to refrain from incurring 
any and all avoidable risks. 

Should their recent reasoning, that 
New Deal disruptiveness has reached 
and passed its zenith, be strengthened 
—as is entirely likely—we may logic. 
ally look for many manifestations of a 
reviving spirit of enterprise. 

Fear of unbridled inflation has been 
modified by recent action of Congress, 
A balanced budget may not be within 
sight—is not within sight—but at least 
the public and Federal legislators have 
called a halt on the New Dealers’ 
spending jamboree. 

Of course, conditions here could be. 
doubtless would be, temporarily upset 
violently were Europe or the Orient 
to break into war. 


Having been closely associated with 


the financial world for thirty-five’ 


years, I have learned to attach signi- 
ficance and importance to what hap- 
pens in the security markets. I have 
never looked upon Wall Street as sim- 
ply a “gambling den.” Indisputably it 
is, by all odds, the greatest market- 
place in America. More. It is the na- 
tion’s chief barometer, reflecting trade, 
industrial, financial, economic condi- 
tions—and hopes. 

It has never been adequately grasped 
that the marketable wealth of the 
American people can be and often is 
altered far more by price changes on 
the New York Stock Exchange than 
by changes in the price of wheat, corn. 
cotton or any other commodity. 

Consider what happened last month. 
The total value of shares listed there 
increased $3,756,604,260, to $44,761. 
599,352. 

This enhancement of fully three-and: 
three-quarter billion dollars in_ the 
worth of shareholders’ ownings is 
more than equivalent to the total ar- 
nual market value of our wheat and 
corn and cotton production, and nol 
far short of half of the grand total 
value of all our farm production for 4 
full year. Contrasted with this one 
month’s increase in the market value 
of stocks, our annual output of gold. 
silver, copper, lead is insignificant. 

a 


This writer’s next analysis of the 
economic outlook will be presented i" 
our issue of Sept. 15. 
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Light 


From Leaders 
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There is evidence at hand to indicate 
that the research laboratories of the 
country can supply the basis for the 
new major industries needed in the 
United States—The Index, New York 
Trust Co. 


picked up in revenues in the interven- 
ing period. That, however, has been 
the experience of the railroad industry 
in the last five years.—Z. G. HopKns, 
Western Railways’ Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations. 


8 Let us, in a time of change and Any business that was failing to You have no choice about public 
confusion, keep our minds upon “facts break even five years ago would be in relations. The day you or your com- 
“ and things” and avoid a too ready a precarious position now, if $1.25 pany started business, that day public 
d acceptance of “words and signs.”— had been added to its operating costs _ relations started with you.—JaMES 
d Joun A. Brown, president, Socony- and taxes for each additional dollar it | Tannem, The Texas Co. 
. Vacuum Oil Co. 
a 
Success in the next conflict will 
' crown the efforts of the nation with 
- the best industrial mobilization of its 
. metal working trade. . .. We have sub- 
“ stituted brain for brawn and metal 
= for man power.—Co t. H. A. Toutmin, 
. Jr., authority on patents. 
si We can’t hope for much in the labor 
- situation as long as we have Miss 
© Perkins as Secretary of Labor.—W. M. 
JerFFERS, president, Union Pacific 
ith Railroad. 
8 The American people have fallen 
we lower in the last six years than at 
P any time in history except during the 
* reconstruction period.—Dr. WILLIAM 
“4 Stark Myers, Professor of History, 
a Princeton University. 
na- 
i“ All in all, we’ve got to hand it to the 
a. unions. They’ve been good for us. 
They keep us on our toes and by 
ped mutual understanding we’ve been able 
the to work well together—R. H. SuHatn- 
il WALD, executive vice-president. The 
in Parafline Companies, Inc. 
han k 
a Business can and must fight unem- 
ployment. We don’t dare develop the 
nth. theory that vast unemployment is with 
wel us permanently. Keep in mind that the 
61- Government is going to claim next 
year that business interests have not 
a. been able to put people back to work 
the and that the Government will have to 
a solve the problem by much greater 
- Government spending.—R. A. WEAVER, 
pet president, Ferro Enamel Corp. 
not 
total _ L agree that it is unwise public pol- 
es icy for the Government to go into the 
pt utility field in competition with pri- 
value vate capital—Marriner S. ECcCcLeEs, 
gold chairman, Federal Reserve Board. 
t. 


While the geographical frontier has 










: BELL The Bell System cordially invites you to visit 

f the J ‘ished from this country, it is pos- TELEPHONE its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and 

ed in sible that exploration of new economic the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
frontiers has only just begun. . SYSTEM San Francisco 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


I'VE NEVER known of an instance in 
the history of our company where an 
executive unloaded responsibilities and 
duties on one lower in the ranks, that 
he did not find himself immediately 
loaded from above with greater re- 
sponsibilities. Artuur F. Hat. 


1 don’t care who you are—if you 
perform any service that is of benefit 
to someone else, you are sure to gain 
magnificently because of the effort. 

—GrorcE MatTHew ADAMs. 


Let no youth have an anxiety about 
the upshot of his education whatever 
the line may be. If he keeps faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result to 
itself. He can count on waking up some 
fine morning, to find himself one of 
the competent ones of his generation. 

—WILLIAM JAMEs. 


Take two workers in an organiza- 
tion. One limits his giving by wages 
he is paid. He insists on being paid 
instantly for what he does. That shows 
he is a man of limited imagination and 
intelligence. The other is a natural 
giver. His philosophy of life compels 
him to make himself useful. He knows 
that if he takes care of other people’s 
problems they will be forced to take 
care of him to protect their own in- 
terests. The more a man gives of him- 
self to his work, the more he will get 
out of it, both in wages and satisfac- 
tion. —J. T. Mackey. 


The athlete or actor or statesman 
must make each undertaking a credit 
to past standing. So must the manu- 
facturer. So must the merchant. 

—TuHE Kopak SALESMAN. 
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It's a great thing to wear shabby 
clothes and an old hat. Some of the 
best things I have ever known have 
resulted from coming up to life from 
underneath, of being taken for less 
than I am rather than for more than 
I am. —Henry VAN Dyke. 


Be a good forgetter. Life is too short 
to remember that which prevents one 
from doing his best. The successful 
man forgets. He knows the past is 
irrevocable. He lets the dead past bury 
its dead. He is running a race. He can- 
not afford to look behind. His eye is 
on the winning post. Be a good for- 
getter. Business dictates it, and success 
demands it. —FRranK Review. 


You're building each moment. 
In architect’s role, 

A character dwelling- 
A home for the soul. 


So while you are building, 
Don’t potter and slack; 
Just build a fine mansion. 
Not merely a shack. 
WHIMs. 


Health is the first wealth. 
—Ra.Lpeu WaLpo EMERSON. 


Better be upright with poverty than 
depraved with abundance. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


1 don’t worry. I don’t eat too much 
of anything. And I have faith—faith 
that what has happened and what will 
happen is for the best—Henry Forp, 
on 76th birthday. 


To be proud and inaccessible is to 
be timid and weak. —J. MAssILLon. 


Fortunate indeed are we in America 
that God is still revered, and fortunate 
are we that we still live under the reign 
of law and not of men. 

—Damon E. Hatt. 


It is better to have money in your 
pocket or bank, than to have it in your 
heart and soul. 

—K. V. P. PHILosopner, 


The castles of sales are built with 
stones of calls. —THE Ecno. 


A man cannot directly choose his 
circumstances, but he can choose his 
thoughts, and so indirectly, yet surely 
shape his circumstances. 

—James Lane ALLE. 


As Washington declared in his fare- 
well address, “Reason and experience 
forbid us to believe that national 
morality can long prevail where re. 
ligious principles are excluded.” These 
principles rightly understood by both 
capital and labor and diligently ap. 
plied to the social and industrial struc. - 
ture are the only effective answer to 
the Communist. 

—Wituiam E. Kerrisu. 


The same people who can deny 
others everything are famous for re- 
fusing themselves nothing. 

—Leicu Hunt. 


He is master and lord of his brothers 
who is worthier than they. 
—SWINBURNE. 


Economy is in itself a source of 
great revenue. —SENECA. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation; 
and every city or house di- 
vided against itself shall not 
stand.—Matthew 12:25. 


Sent in by F. T. Childs, Akron, 
Ohio. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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Roy Howarp 


Tue New York Times, I am told, will 
not support Franklin D. Roosevelt if 
he throws his hat in the ring for a 
third term. 

Long after this writer detected grave 
flaws in Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy 
and policies, the Times, of which 
Arthur Sulzberger is publisher, con- 
tinued to defend and endorse his 
course. It sounded no warning what- 
soever that he threatened to bankrupt 
the nation. It shut its eyes to his 
subtle but ceaseless conniving to arro- 
gate to himself utterly unprecendented. 
un-American, autocratic powers. 

But since 1936 it has become pro- 
gressively critical. Latterly it has dis- 
agreed more often than agreed with 
him, notably on his spending mania. 


Almost the same could be said of 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Roy 
Howard, their perpetual-motion head, 
persisted in applauding Roosevelt 
through his newspapers long after his 
friends suspected that he had devel- 
oped personal misgivings concerning 
the soundness of many White House 
proposals, plans, panaceas. Despite 
chiding, Roy stuck to his guns. 

But, like the Times, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers for quite 
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Witttam Ranpbo.tpH HEARST 


But, in time, the Hearst papers be- 
came alive to the peril inherent in 
Roosevelt’s headstrong ambitions and 
utter lack of financial sense. 

Notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened, Mr. Roosevelt betrayed no sign 
of the chagrin he must have felt when 
he faced newspaper representatives 
after the stinging blow dealt him by 
Congress in repudiating his grandiose 
lending-spending program in its en- 
tirety. He strove hard to smile as of 
yore. He even talked as if the people 
would wreak revenge on those legisla- 
tors who refused to do his bidding! 


ARTHUR SULZBERGER 






Suggesting that either Mr. Roosevelt 
is a consummate actor and showman 
or that he has not caught on to the 
overwhelming change in public senti- 
ment. 






Rises CHARLES MEYER, veteran Nevada 
mining man, to protest against the 
reference made here that Clarence H. 
Mackay’s father owed his fortune to 
California gold. He attributes the Mac- 
kay wealth “to Nevada silver, when 
silver was worth $1.29 per ounce in 
the great days of the Comstock Bonan- 
za. Nevada wants credit where credit 
is due.” 


LikE almost every railroader reach- 
ing the top, Rowland L. Williams, 
Chicago & North Western’s new chief 
executive officer, began at the very 
bottom, as a $10-a-month messenger 
on the old Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western. He has sampled practically 
every kind of railroad job—he early 
worked in the freight yards, switched 
to Chicago & Eastern Illinois as a 
telegraph operator, became timekeeper, 
chief accountant, assistant superin- 
tendent, chief statistician and, 
finally, executive vice-president 





some time have freely found 
fault with the actions of the 
White House occupant. 


Hearst newspapers have under- 
gone a like transmogrification. 
As a writer of a daily newspaper 
column syndicated under Hearst 
auspices, I found myself out of 
tune when I first began to sound 
notes of warning that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was steering 
the country towards incalculable 
danger—towards dictatorship 
and towards unconscionable 


debt. 
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Len Conway, of Guaranty Trust, N. Y. 
Roy Moore, of Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
GEORGE GarRNIER, United Cigar Store clerk 
Dan WILLARD, of B. & O. Railroad 

Harry Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


of that road, where he had made 
a name for himself by effecting 
very large economies by recast- 
ing the entire method of train 
operation. 


The North Western has en- 
countered stormy going in recent 
years. Its helmsman will have no 
arm-chair job. Although Wil- 
liams (50) is not a physical 
giant, he is strongly-built, full of 
brisk vitality, revels in work— 
and consequently plays a poor 
game of golf, his one occasional 
relaxation. 
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How conditions compare with a vear ago 
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LATEST CONDITION 








HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING a 

AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION f Bs eereth 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently __ Lal = B 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Comparison Wi —_ ior at Little or no change in Second-b 
at any previous time since October, 1937 Time Year Ago aE Se < 

N 
1. Pittsburgh, Pa 4. Toledo, Oh 8. Kansas City, Kan A 134% and higher Ul SN Next-bes 
2. Washington, D.C. 5. Dallas, Tex 9. Miami, Fla B 113% to 133° SSS ‘ 
3. Newark, N. J 6. Birmingham, Ala 10. Little Rock, Ark C 97% to 112% Re ement Trend continues down The po territorve 
ale) or more 


7. Norfolk, Va D 82% to 96% mav be cenanaell 





SALES HIGH SPOTS 
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Detroit, Mich. 13+ 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich, 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Tides of Industry 


StupY OF THE SALES High Spots will show that a number of high-spotted 
areas are in the “C” classification on the Pictograph. This is not as inconsistent 
as it might seem at first glance. Because the territory with the greatest improve- 
ment over the same time last year is so far in advance of the country as a whole 
this time, the percentage figures for the A, B, C and D classifications are un- 
usually high. As a result, the C classification includes cities with comparative 
ratings of from 97% to 112%. The C cities listed as high spots are in the upper 
brackets of this class, and no city is included that has a gain of less than 10%. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 
140 


Automobile output continues to drop 
as the majority of manufacturers are 
at present engaged in changing over 
to 1940 models. All the large manu- 
facturers, with the exception of Ford. 
have practically stopped production of 
1939 models. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


‘ “ A Ll J J A s °o N Oo 


Demand from “miscellaneous” 
sources is still the principal factor in 
the rising steel rate, but orders for 
automobile steel are expected in the 
hear future. 


Electric Power Output 


Billions of KWH 
25 


24 
2.3 


22 
2.1 
2 1938 
5 YR. AVE. 
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Increased use for refrigeration and air 
conditioning helps boost output. 


1.8! 4 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 





























The trend of check payments is fol- 
lowing the long-term pattern. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
| 


| | 
ROR oT YR. AVE. 
600 
500 — 1938 s T 
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Decreases in grain and forest-pro- 
ducts loadings are offset by increases 
in all other classes. 


Prices (Raw Material Includes Farm Products ) 
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Prices for both raw materials and finished products continue to show weak- 


ness. 1926—100. 





JOE’S BEEN TURNING 
OUT MORE WORK 
SINCE HE GOT HIS 
MONEY AFFAIRS 
STRAIGHTENED OUT 


How to help 
your employees 
get out of debt 


It’s hard for a man worried by debts to keep 
his mind on his job. Yet most workers, 
through no fault of their own, sometimes 
have emergency bills they can’t pay out of 
current income. Where can they get the cash 
they must have? 


Where workers can get loans 


| Your company can hardly be expected to act 


as family banker to all your employees. 


| Banks usually require collateral which wage 


workers don’t own or co-makers whom they 
can’t readily get. Workers can try to borrow 


| from friends but their friends usually need 


all they can earn for their own expenses. 
Household Finance service helps men and 
women in such a situation. From Household 
the responsible worker can borrow $20 to 
$300 largely on his character and earning 
ability. Repayment is made in monthly in- 
stallments which take only a small part of 
his current income. Last year this plan helped 


| over 600,000 men and women to obtain cash 


loans for many different emergencies. 


Families learn to stretch dollars 


To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household gives guidance in money manage- 


| ment and better buymanship—shows them 


how to save on daily purchases and get more 
out of their incomes. Household’s consumer 
publications are now used in more than a 
thousand schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 


| this family money service and how it can 


| 





help your employees? The coupon will bring 
you further information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 248 branches in 159 cities 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretch- 
ing Your Dollar” at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-8 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
Name 
Address 
City 
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Powerful Reflector—Cheaper Light 


News of New Products, Materials 


Bright Light from Plastic 


The effectiveness of roadside reflec- 
tors made from a plastic material as 
a contribution to highway safety has 
been adequately proved since they 
were installed as an experiment on 
one of Michigan’s highways last year 
{see also p. 10). 

Now reflectors constructed on the 
same general principle have been 
developed for buses, trucks and trail- 
ers. Exceptional brightness is the out- 
standing feature. The reflector is so 
powerful, we are told, that it may 
be seen a quarter of a mile away, and 
its candlepower is far in excess of 
the standard requirements set up by 


the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

The headlamps of an oncoming car 
supply the indirect light. The surface 
of the three-inch plastic reflector con- 
tains numbers of precision-made cube 
configurations. Each of these is a com- 
plete retro-directive optical system in 
itself. As a result, when a light ray 
enters, it is reflected from surface to 
surface of each cube, and finally is 
directed back toward the approach- 
ing car as a brilliant beam, regard- 
less of the angle at which it entered 
the reflector. 

Although the plastic looks like crys- 
tal, it is practically immune to heavy 
blows. So if someone should run into 
the back of your vehicle, the chances 





Advertisement 


A Business Machine 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


































































Arnold Genthe 










are that the reflector would come 


through unscathed. (1-815) 


Rust Dissolver 


Speaking of motor vehicles, an acid. 
type cleaner has just been introduced 
which dissolves rust in automobile 
cooling systems. The manufacturers 
say that it will remove rust, scale or 
scum wherever they are located—in 
the radiator core, engine block, pipe 
connections or suspended in the sys. 
tem—without injury to rubber, alumi- 
num heads or other metal parts. Rust 
and scale are bound to flow out when 
the radiator is drained after using this 
chemical, because they are dissolved 
right in the cleaner. 

The makers claim that it differs 
from other acid-type cleaners which 
merely loosen rust particles. 

The cleaner comes in a _ two-com- 
partment container—one containing 
the cleaning formula and the other 
a neutralizer which is used to alkalize 
any of the acid that may remain in 


the system. The whole process takes. 


less than an hour. (2-815) 


Cut Bills in Half 


Lighting bills cut 50% was the re- 
sult of an experimental lighting in- 
stallation made recently in one general 
office. With the new lighting fixture, 
this office got the same amount of 
illumination with eight 40-watt flv- 
orescent tubes as was previously ob- 
tained from three 500-watt incan- 
descent lamps. 

The fluorescent tubes in the fixture 
are arranged in the form of a hollow 
square near the celing. Above them 
are mounted polished aluminum re. 
flectors. Directly below the tubes run 
rough-surfaced glass plates, one foot 
wide, suspended on long bolts. Light 
from the tubes is reflected through 
the glass by the polished aluminum 
reflectors, and diffused by the rough 
surface of the glass. 

Stores, hotels and __ restaurants 
should also be able to make use of 
this money-saving fixture. (3-815) 


Reporting Made Easy 


Dictating their reports in_ their 
hotel rooms to a machine that records 
them on non-inflammable sound film 
that can be mailed back to the home 
office, and there run off through 3 
loudspeaker, should certainly take the 
tedium out of report-making for 
travelling salesmen. If headquarters 
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wants the report in writing, a typist 
can listen through earphones as the 
film is run off and transcribe the re- 
port. The machine is provided with 
speed and volume control and the 
typist can start and stop the flow of 
words at her convenience. (This vol- 
ume control comes in handy, too, when 
a film is used at sales meetings before 
large groups. ) 

Executives find the machine useful 
for ordinary dictation also. Film is in- 
expensive, and since it is non-inflam- 
mable, it can be stored safely. The 
recording is permanent and may be 
played back hundreds of times. 

The machine is compact and weighs 
only fifteen pounds, complete with 
amplifier, earphones and mike—ready 
for dictation or transcription. (4-815) 





Telegraphics: 


A three-inch belt sander for furni- 
ture factories, woodworking shops, 
general maintenance work in factories 
and, in fact, wherever the amount of 
work does not justify purchase of a 
larger or more expensive sander. It 
is light in weight and easy to handle. 
A knob handle that can be moved 
from the top to the nose of the sander 
makes for convenience in sanding ver- 
tical surfaces. A “touch control” lever 
makes changing belts easy and quick, 
and a pressure-control trigger switch 
prevents accidental starting. (5-815) 

A tire that enables bus and truck | 
operators to tell at a glance when it 
is worn to the point where it can be | 
retreaded profitably. A line of red | 
spots built into the tire and running 
around the surface becomes exposed 
when this point is reached. (6-815) 

A lacquer which can be sprayed 
or brushed on canvas belts in con- 
veyor installations protects them 
against penetration of oil, grease and 
moisture, and is said to prevent bac- 
terial contamination in belts used to 
handle food. It is flexible and will 
travel over pulleys without cracking 
or crumbling. (7-815) 

A new application of fiber-glass— 
for oil-burner wicks for application 
in oil stoves, heaters and range burn- 
ers. Carbon can’t form on this wick, 
the makers say. (8-815) 

—A. M. Fores. 








Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
lor further information about any of these 
“ems which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 





number at the end will be found convenient. 
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PREUMATIC CONTROL 


INCE entering the field of Pneumatic Control with the Gradutrol 
System, Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers have added 26 distinct 
improvements, many of which constitute major contributions to the indus- 
try. The Gradutrol System has brought to large space heating control a 
new precision, a life-time accuracy, plus economy in installation and oper- 
ation hitherto undreamed of. Gradutrol has become a worthy companion 
of the famous Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System of Electric Control 





% COMPLETE LINE .. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell is the one manufac- 
turer with a complete line of sim- 
plified control units, both pneu- 
matic and electric. 


IMPARTIAL ENGINEERING ... 
aving all types of control, M-H 
Engineers can make _ impartial 
recommendations in the selection 
of equipment. . . either pneumatic 
electric or a combination of both. 


% OPERATING EFFICIENCY .. 

M-H Precision Control enables heat- 
ing or air conditioning systems to 
deliver economically all the com- 








"Five Star” Control for Large Space Heating 


fort and convenience for which they 
are designed. 


% UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY .. 
By completely engineering a con- 
trol system from start to finish, re- 
sponsibility in every M-H installa- 
tion is undivided 


% DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE 
M-H controls are the result of 
more than 54 years of leadership 
and the largest, most modern re- 
search and manufacturing facilities. 
Service is available through an in- 
ternational network of branch of- 
fices and distributors. 


The Gradustat ..4@ 
thermostat with the 
Helmet Seal construction 


; bring Astounding New Performance Zo 
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When you install Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Controls on your 
heating or air conditioning system, you know you are getting a control 
system backed by an engineering responsibility which insists that the 
best is none too good. M-H Engineers stand ready to work with your 
architect, engineer, or contractor in solving your control problem. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2905 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ystem 


What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
at CURRENT LEVELS? 


Astzc4= UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
at current levels. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-46, FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
, ot 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 

dend of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 

capital stock, payable September 15, 1939, to 

stockholders of record at the close of business 

September 1, 1939. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 














San Francisco, California 
August 1, 1939 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of California held 
today a regular dividend Number 54 of 25 cents 
a share was declared payable on September 15 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Fran- 
cisco and New York at the close of business 
August 15, 1939. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








EXECUTIVES! 


Do you know of any responsible, 
ambitious salesman who is in a 
position to add to his income by 
following up recent expirations 
and selling or servicing FORBES 
to new subscribers? 


To such individuals we offer live 
leads, recent expirations and lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Your cooperation in putting us in 
touch with worthy candidates in 
industrial communities where we 
do not already have a representa- 
tive will be greatly appreciated. 


Simply refer them to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 














The value of Forbes 
the 
advertiser is based 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


APPARENT indifference of the stock 
market to favorable political develop- 
ments, such as the defeat of the 
“spending-lending” plan, which was 
designed to substitute Government “in- 
vestment” for the free initiative of pri- 
vate capital, may be set down as due 
largely to the preoccupation of specu- 
lators with the “dynamite” present in 
both Europe and Asia. 

In addition to the ever-present fear 
that another acute war-scare may crop 
up, two or three other considerations 
have had a hand in inducing hesitancy. 
There is, in the first place, some doubt 
as to the ability of business to make 
any important extensions of its May- 
to-August gains in the later months of 
this year. Added to this doubt, there 
is the uncertainty as to what extent 
business has become dependent upon 
lavish Government spending, now that 
Federal largesse is to taper off. 

The key source of venture capital 
and the chief stimulator of its flow is 
the stock market, and with the market 
under SEC blankets, capital formation 
is in a position analogous to a motor 
manufacturer with tool and die work- 
ers on strike. Moreover, there has been 
very little indication that the recent 
stock market advance has developed 
any important expansion in the specu- 
lative demand for equities. It has been 
more in the nature of an uprush in 
investment-grade stocks which carried 
along, temporarily, some of the specu- 
lative equities. 





From a strictly market viewpoint, 
the picture is none too convincing. 
Stocks have failed to get going in the 
broad advance which early strength 
and activity seemed to promise. Up to 
this writing (Aug. 7), the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has not been able 
to better more than fractionally the 
closing high of July 22. For three 
weeks, or eighteen consecutive ses- 
sions, the closing average ranged be- 
tween 141-plus and 144-plus, forming 
a line, or “‘shelf.” This, after a rise, 
suggests an adequate supply of stocks. 

To sum up: The Aug. 7 closing of 
Dow-Jones industrial was fractionally 
under the line formed during three 
weeks of considerable activity, sug- 
gesting the beginning of at least a cor- 
rective reaction. Having failed to reach 
even the lower limits of our suggested 
146-150 supply area, any sizable de- 
cline now would leave the market 
under a new supply area created by 
the recently formed “shelf,” and that 
looks like more of a hurdle than it 
will be able to take for some time. 
On the other hand, a serious turn in 
affairs abroad could set the industrial 
average down to 120-123 level. The 
risk at this stage suggests a waiting 
attitude, even though higher prices 
may be paid if the outlook clears. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Bullish Feeling Warranted 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE REFUSAL of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to consider the Administra- 
tion’s lending-spending bill removes 
private finance from the immediate 
threat of Federal competition. This. 
together with the Hatch Bill, means, 
in my judgment, that Roosevelt cannot 
win again. 

I feel that more bullish feeling is 
now warranted than for years. More 
people will now begin to spend. 

| think the stock market will rise. 
thus creating further purchasing 
power. 

It is logical to expect that the utility 
industry, which was the principal tar- 
get for the New Deal, is now faced 
with better days. Congress has blocked 
one unfavorable proposal after an- 
other; public ownership is losing 
favor; electric current consumption is 
near its all-time high; pressure for 
rate-reductions is subsiding and costs 
are well under control. 

Midland Steel earned $2.47 for the 
common in the first half of 1939, 
against $3.53 for the preferred last 
year. Colgate-Palmolive earned 88c 
against 47c last year and is likely to 
approximate $2.50 for the full year: 
30,000 preferred shares are to be re- 
tired. saving 15c a share annually on 
the common. 

Pacific Lighting earned for the last 
twelve months $4.46, against $3.69. 

Bayuk continues to break all rec- 
ords. 

Here is a list of stocks which might 
sell at the prices named before the 
end of 1940—believe it or not! . 

Price Predicted 


Now Price 
American Telephone........ 167 200 
Brooklyn Union Gas........ 28 60 
Commonwealth Eqieon....... 31 45 
Uons, Edison............00% 33 60 
North American............. 24 50 
Pacific Gas & Electric....... 33 50 
Pacific Lighting............ 50 80 
et “eae 39 80 
Public Service of N. J....... 40 60 
a eee oe eae at kato 14 25 
American Gas & Electric.... 39 60 
American Light & Traction.. 17 30 
SE eRomnene 28 45 





eS eee 34 70 | 
eee 24 8 
Great Northern pref......... 25 45 | 
So. Railway pref............ 25 50 | 
oe eS ere er 15 30 
I og ca ccis nee eeawnes y | 50 
MDP i iresaesiaseessdeeane 26 60 | 

| 
bg 33 50 | 
Pt, COMBI. 60sec sic:cc0ces Cs 15 
American Stores........... 13 30 | 
FN ee 38 75 | 
rrr 26 50. | 
MN oir cicigiw re ciircinnciewaner 80 1 | 
General Motors............. 48 70 | 
ee ee 27 50-75 | 
Wheeling Steel............. 23 50 
Universal Leaf Tobacco...... 83 110 
Montgomery Ward.......... 51 80 
Sears, Roebuck............. 77 100 | 
[RES ee eee 30 45 | 
ee re eee 26 45 | 
pn eee 74 100 | 
Cluett-Peabody ............ 32 50-60 
Colgate-Palmolive .......... 16 25-30 
NNN a cscs arpieicules:scceisis'arace 46 80 
—Aug. 7, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates | 
on request. | 





| 
Do You Know That— 


Pneumatic rubber tires seven feet 
high and weighing 1,500 pounds each 
are now being made for actual use. 


(U. S. Rubber Co.) 


Two and a quarter billions are spent 
each year in the U. S. on commercial 
amusements, such as movies, theatres. 
clubs. radios, etc. 


An average 30,000-kilowatt steam 
turbine plant in 1918 required about 
$3,500 worth of coal for a day’s oper- 
ation; today, $1,450 will produce the 


same amount of electricity. 


The total number of workers be- 
longing to labor unions in the U. S. is 
now slightly more than 8,000,000. 





THEY ALWAYS 
COME BACK 


HE trainer tosses out the “pug” 


“Fetch,” he says . and the “pup” 
holding the “pug” proudly in his mouth, 
comes bounding back . . . through careful 
training this coming back each time has 
become a habit. Many coal dealers through- 
out the country are developing in their cus- 
tomers the “coming back habit” by selling 
them Fuel Satisfaction, the unexcelled coals 
mined along the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way. They have found that customers who 
use this coal are invariably the satisfied 
ones .. . repeat customers . .. the kind 
that pay big dividends. 


For advice on making your customers the 
repeat kind or for further information regard- 
ing Fuel Satisfaction, and for assistance in 
the solution of your fuel problems, telephone 
or write the Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the Railway's Coal 
Bureaus located at the following addresses: 
833 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston: 
819 Marquette Building, Chicago: 904 Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati; 1161 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland: 1740 Book 
Building, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, 
Winston-Salem; or any representative of the 
Railway's Freight Traffic Department. 
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Too Many Reports 


W. H. CONANT 


WE Just couldn’t run business without 
reports, of course. 

But we hardly need to let them play 
so dominant a role in it. If you were 
to take a census of all the reports com- 
piled in your one company, their num- 
ber might surprise you. 

Reports do not prepare themselves. 
Typists and tabulating, clerks and 
computing, salaries, supplies, equip- 
ment, rent, light, heat and supervision 
are all parts of their cost. So, after 
you ve taken the census, try running 
down this cost of preparation. That 
should be surprise number two. 

We can pass by the strictly financial 
reports as not germane to this subject. 
Audits, balance sheets, operating state- 
ments, trial balances, schedules of ac- 
counts and notes payable and receiv- 
able and of other income and obliga- 
tions—these are necessary parts of the 
accounting system which is the chart 
and compass of any business. 

From there we strike out into the 
wilderness. 

We most thoroughly enjoy looking 
over sales results and we report on 
them from every angle. Daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly and annually, we 
show them by territories, by products, 
by customers, by price ranges and by 
branches or divisions. We chart and 
graph them, we average and analyze 
them and we file them away for pos- 
terity. 

Now, as a matter of cold and simon- 
pure fact, this isn’t such a bad thing 
for sales, either, if we use all this 
material to measure the distance we’ve 
carried the ball against the journey we 
had set for ourselves; and if we use it 
in figuring our quotas and budgets for 
the next period. Unfortunately, we sel- 
dom do either one very thoroughly. 

Sales reports are needed in some 
form, but there is far more form than 
substance to many of them. Too often 
the mass of detail is allowed to obscure 
the underlying facts which they show. 
Orders are not interpreted into units 
comparable with those of shipments. 
Subdivisions or classifications are lack- 
ing which would enlighten the manage- 
ment on the course of the business. 





W. H. Conant is an industrial trouble- 
shooter who has not lost his sense of humor. 
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Reports are of negligible value which 
do not easily translate their purport 
into business strategy or tactics. 

It is in manufacturing departments 
that reports reach their full growth. 
An energetic production executive with 
a good organization in his jurisdiction 
can think of many necessary reports, 
schedules and other compilations. 

Production schedules are the guide- 
posts of orderly manufacturing and 
need plenty of time and care in prepa- 
ration. Data prepared from them to 
show material requirements, are as 
necessary as sugar and flour to the 
good housekeeper. And there are other 
reports of much value to manufactur- 
ing. But it is not unusual to find the 
weeds thick here, and many produc- 
tion reports could well be combined, 
curtailed or dropped. 

When we step out of the major func- 
tions into the next rank of depart- 
ments, we find reports still with us. 








How to Sell Ideas 


(Continued from page 13) 








an idea by challenging prospects’ wits. 
This calls for an indirect approach. 
When it works, however, it moves 
mountains. 

The method was never better demon- 
strated than by William B. Stout, 
founder of the Stout Metal Airplane 
Co., which later became the airplane 
division of the Ford Motor Co. 

Stout, a young man who wanted to 
rise in the world, had the idea of build- 
ing an all-metal airplane. He needed 
money, at least $100,000, to carry out 
his experiments. 

This was shortly after the war, when 
the public was not as air-minded as it 
is today. For this reason, Stout knew 
he would have to create a scientific 
interest in aviation before he could 
sell his idea. To do this, he started 
writing letters to 250 men whom he 
regarded as potential backers of his 
idea. He did not ask for money. On 
the contrary, he simply chatted about 
aviation. The letters were illustrated 


Purchasing, Traffic, Insurance, Per. 
sonnel, Research and all other activities 
have their sets of reports, many of 
them useful and many of them not, 

It is only fair to say that an abund. 
ance of reports indicates an active, 
alert business. | 

The point is, though, that this ae. 
tivity is often too much absorbed jp 
compiling the reports themselves 
rather than in digesting and applying 
them to subsequent business operations 
for their betterment. So many reports 
have started as an answer to some 
question of the moment, during a dis. 
cussion or exchange of letters, and 
have persisted because they seemed 
very interesting as new information, 
Very many of these reports lose their 
novelty and interest months or years 
before someone thinks to ask whether 
they are really needed further. 

Most reports contain too much. We 
fail to distinguish between the material 
collected on which to base a report, 
and the siftings which should be used 
within it. 

There are real savings to be made in 
the expense of producing reports. And 
in the process, we are sure to improve 
the value and application of those 
which survive. 


with little line drawings, dramatizing 
each point in the how and why of 
flight. Actually, the letters were a 
course in aviation. 

In the first letter (there were twelve 
in all), Stout enclosed an ordinary 
filing card with instructions on how it 
could be made into a paper airplane 
by bending it into wings and fastening 
on a paper clip. 

“Do the experiment yourself,” he 
wrote, “and if you don’t succeed, call 
me up for personal instruction.” 

More than a few executives must 
have locked themselves up in their 
private offices to make paper airplanes, 
for Stout got phone calls from ex 
asperated gentlemen who wanted per- 
sonal instruction. Before the last letter 
was sent out, Stout got appointments 
with 200 of the men who, unsolicited, 
offered to back his experiments. 

Though he refused a subscription 
from anyone who was “not willing t 
lose money,” he raised a lot more than 
he needed—$128,000, a thousand a 
a time. 

His only promise was unique. “li 
my experiments are successful,” he 
said. “Ill need a lot more money to g° 
on. 
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Excitement Rides 
the Rails 


(Continued from page 15) 











a 


simple task. When Bohman took hold, 
a personal survey among shippers con- 
vinced him that schedules were too 
slow. But merely speeding them up 
would not be enough. What the Rut- 
land’s freight service needed was a 
speed-up launched in an atmosphere of 
drama and excitement. 

This was promptly supplied. The 
Rutland took Number 28, a forty-year- 
old 2-8-0 freight engine, rebuilt it, 
had it painted black and silver, put 
some streamlined sheathing along the 
sides and this January, amid a civic 
celebration whose like the old city of 
Rutland had never seen, introduced it 
as the locomotive which would haul 
The Whippet, the Rutland’s new fast 
freight train which would put the line 
back on the railroad map of America. 

The idea took hold immediately. 
Vermonters swelled with pride as they 
saw The Whippet flash by on its regu- 
lar run. Best of all, shippers had con- 
erete evidence of the new life which 
the road they had given up for lost 
was showing. 

Nor was The Whippet the only an- 
swer to speeding up freight schedules. 
Two months later, the Rutland intro- 
duced another innovation—a new less- 
than-carload freight service which cut 
a clean twenty-four hours and more 
off previous schedules to the West. 
That was done by turning the old 
freight station in Rutland into a cen- 
tral transfer point. The conversion cost 
nothing; it actually saved money be- 
cause freight for common destinations 
was concentrated in a few heavily 
loaded cars instead of being scattered 


among a number of lightly loaded 
ones. 


ANOTHER LOOPHOLE PLUGGED 


A third idea for new freight ser- 
Vices came out of Bohman’s observa- 
tion of the number of new automobiles 
that were being delivered to dealers by 
truck. Once more, he took direct ac- 
tion. He went to dealers, asked them 
why they preferred to ship that way, 
found that it was largely because deal- 
ers wanted to take delivery on only one 
or two automobiles at a time—not 
enough to make rail shipment, with 
four automobiles to a car, worth while. 


FORBES 


On the other hand, a truck could leave 
one motor car with one dealer, then 
move on immediately to the next de- 
livery point with a minimum of wasted 
time, clerical work and _ shipping 
charges. 

There seemed to him no real rea- 
son why the Rutland couldn’t handle 
a carload of automobiles and drop 
them one by one along the line; de- 
livery might be a trifle slower in some 
cases, but even that could be overcome 
by aggressive selling of the advan- 
tages of shipping by rail. So the Rut- 
land worked out a system for handling 
the traffic and offered automobile deal- 
ers an attractive rate schedule, which 
now promises to bring in a substantial 
volume of business. 

It was by similar plugging of loop- 
holes through which traffic had leaked 
from the Rutland to competitors that 
Bohman tackled the larger problem 
he faced: That of building up the 





Bohman’s job had been to 
give carloads to railroads. 
Now, suddenly, he had to get 
carloads for a railroad. How 
he did it broke precedents, 
but got results. 











line’s overhead traffic—freight which 
used the Rutland as a bridge between 
points of origin and destination out- 
side of Rutland territory. There isn’t 
much in the way of manufacturing and 
mining in the Rutland’s territory, so 
digging up local business and getting 
on-line shippers and receivers to spec- 
ify “via Rutland” had distinct limita- 
tions. 

The new advertising campaign, the 
new morale of the traffic force and The 
Whippet and other new services all 
helped in the drive to obtain traffic 
from outside territory. A fourth phase 
developed when Bohman looked into 
the Rutland’s rate situation. 

The areas from which a railroad can 
draw through freight are usually lim- 
ited to those where through joint class 
rates have been agreed on with other 
roads. The Rutland had less than its 
share of rate agreements with lines be- 
yond its boundaries; Bohman imme- 
diately set to work to fill this gap. But 
he also found case after case in which 
through rate agreements had been ob- 
tained years before, only to be filed 
away and forgotten. As each forgotten 
agreement was dug out of the files, a 
bulletin went out to shippers asking 









for their business and pointing out 
that rates were just as low for ship- 
ment via the Rutland as they were by 
other roads—in some cases, lower. 

Making it easier to buy the Rut- 
land’s product brought in still more 
traffic. 

As an industrial traffic manager, 
Bohman knew that a large number of 
shippers had neither a traffic manager 
nor a man who was familiar with 
railroad tariffs. Consequently, the ship- 
per would not specify the complete 
route on the bill of lading; he left it 
to the billing clerk of the originating 
line. And the billing clerk, naturally, 
routed the freight so that his railroad 
got the longest possible haul—which 
often shut out the Rutland. Yet be- 
tween hundreds of points, less-than- 
carload freight went at a differential 
rate (a lower rate) by way of the 
Rutland than by way of standard 
routes. 

Here was another opening for the 
Rutland. Once more taking the ship- 
per’s point of view, the railroad pub- 
lished a_ less-than-carload routing 
guide: A booklet in which the shipper 
needed only to look up the name of 
the city where his freight was going 
to get complete routing instructions 
(by way of the Rutland, of course). 
And to give the shipper reasons for 
routing over the Rutland, the book- 
let pounded away at two main themes 
—Rutland service is fast and depend- 
able, and it may save money because 
many rates are lower. 

As it turned out, Rutland traffic 
agents and large shippers also found 
the guide and its successors useful. So 
did Western salesmen of New England 
manufacturers, who used the time-in- 
transit tables in the guides to show 
their customers how shipments should 
be routed, and to prove that they could 
get fast delivery from producers even 
if they were far away in New England. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


The Rutland is still not out of the 
woods by any means. But when Boh- 
man returned to Heywood-Wakefield 
this April, it was definitely moving in 
the right direction. For the seven 
months before he took hold, freight 
revenues were 24.8% below the same 
months of the previous year. In the 
last five months of his regime, when 
the comeback drive was in full swing, 
freight revenues rose to nearly 30% 
above the corresponding months of 
the year before; and in his last month 
with the Rutland, the all-important 
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item of overhead traffic was 46% 
ahead of the same month in 1938. 

But more important to him than the 
traffic results were the human results 
in rebuilding the morale of a badly- 
shaken personnel. And more convinc- 
ing proof of the job that was done in 
that direction than page after page of 
figures is this fact: When Bohman 
announced that his leave of absence 
was up, each of the railroad brother- 
hoods on the Rutland sent a committee 
to plead with him to stay—even if it 
meant doubling his salary and paying 
it out of their own pockets. 

Bohman admits that some of the 
road’s success in building traffic lay in 
the specialized nature of the campaign 
—appealing to shippers with the cry 
to “Help save the Rutland!” (But, he 
adds, that was a legitimate use of a 
strong and unique sales appeal.) Some 
of the new traffic, too, may have been 
a result of his wide acquaintanceship 
among industrial traffic managers. 
And, of course, a good deal of the 
Rutland’s increased volume was taken 
from competing railroads — which 
helped the Rutland, but brought no 
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FORBES 


new traffic to the railroads as a whole. 

But when you add those three 
factors together, you still find that a 
substantial volume of freight is un- 
accounted for. And that volume, 
Bohman insists, was new freight for 
the railroads—freight that never would 
have been shipped, or that would have 
gone by truck line or privately-owned 
trucks. 

“If you want me to put it in a few 
words,” says Bohman, “there are five 
reasons why we got that freight for 
the railroad. 

“We looked at everything from the 
point of view of the shipper and what 
he wanted and needed in a transporta- 
tion system. 

“We didn’t stop at quoting rates. 
In every way, we tried to earn the 
gratitude of shippers by doing extra 
and unnecessary things because we 
knew that some day that gratitude 
would bring business our way. 

“We gave them reasons why they 
should ship by rail, especially by the 
Rutland. Any man selling any form 
of transportation—tail, highway, water 
or air—can give away cigars and pass 


\ 

I 
People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland their New York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in apart- 
ments priced with an understanding of 


present conditions. 
x * * 


Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 
for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 
arrangements made for extended stays. 


y Vetheland 





the time of day. But not many of them 
get down into the shipper’s problems 
the way our men did. 

“We refused to take anything for 
granted. We found out, from shippers, 
why they weren’t using the Rutland, 
then we plugged those holes if possible. 
If we couldn’t give a shipper a good 
reason at first for using our line, we 
hunted around and usually we found 
one—whether it meant that we just 
recalled a forgotten selling point or in. 
stalled an entirely new service. 

“Above all, we gave our traffic men 
new sales tools to work with and we 
kept them so eternally keyed up with 
excitement and enthusiasm and inspi- 
ration that they simply couldn’t help 
going out and doing the sort of selling 
job a salesman should. 

“That’s about what there was to it. 
I wish some other railroads I know 
of would do the same. We industrial 
traffic managers would find it a lot 
easier to ship by rail if they did.” 


Do You Know That— 


Baltimore is now the second-rank- 
ing port in the U. S. in tonnage 
handled, exceeded only by New York. 


On Aug. 9, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. produced its 300,000,000th 
tire—a unit ten feet in diameter for 
use on an Antarctic “snow cruiser.” 


The 39,000 highway freight haulers 
operating under Interstate Commerce 
Commission rule in 1938 used 200,000 


trucks to bring in gross revenues of 


$700,000,000. 


Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) has the 
largest private telephone switchboard 
in the world. It handles 10,000,000 


calls a year. 


The number of miles of daily pas- 
senger train runs in the U. S. sched: 
uled at 60 miles or more per hour now 
is nearly 11,000 miles greater than in 
1937. 


A pack-a-day smoker of cigarettes 
pays $29.20 a year in taxes in New 
York State. 


In 1937, 150 representative U. 5 
corporations, owned by 6,500,000 
thrifty citizens, paid 34% more i 
taxes than they paid in dividends for 
the use of $42,000,000,000 of assets 
furnished by these stockholders. 
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What Every Taxpayer 


Should Know 


What are your Federal tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if 
you will write me enclosing a stamped. 
self-addressed envelope. 


Life Insurance Proceeds 


An insurance policy, which matured 
by the death of the insured, was pay- 
able in equal annual installments for 
fifty years, total payments amounting 
to $100,000. 

The Treasury Department held that 
the excess of the total annual payments 
over the amount the insurance com- 
pany would otherwise have paid in a 
single sum ($53,000) at death was tax- 
able income because it was paid each 
year. 

In this way the Treasury sought tax 
on some $47,000 reportable at the rate 
of almost $1,000 per year. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in a re- 
cent decision, held that the law does 
not justify such an interpretation and 
that the entire amount of each annual 
installment is exempt from tax. 

The usual situation is where a policy 
is payable in ten annual installments of 
$1,200 each. The Treasury regulation 
says that only $1,000 (1/10 of the 
value if paid in a lump sum of $10,- 
000) is exempt; the balance taxable. 
The Board of Tax Appeals, in ruling 
this regulation invalid, holds that the 
entire amount is exempt. 


Refunds 


One of the most significant court de- 
cisions of recent months is a Circuit 
Court case in which the court held 
that a tax incorrectly asserted but set- 
tled by compromise payment is refund- 
able despite the compromise agree- 
ment. It does not matter whether the 
compromise was made under a mistake 
of fact or of law. 

Example: A tax on jigsaw puzzles 


was asserted, and settled by a large 
compromise payment. Later the Su- 
preme Court held that such puzzles 
were not taxable. The compromise pay- 
ment was ordered refunded. 

Most compromises are based in 
whole or in part on a mistake of law. 
In the past such mistakes have been 
held insufficient to warrant setting 
aside the compromise. However, a new 
consideration appears in the current 
decision. The court reasons that the 
distinction between voluntary and in- 
voluntary tax payments was abolished 
in 1924; that at that time the necessity 
for payment of tax under protest dis- 
appeared; that the effect of these two 
changes was to change also the rule as 
to compromise. 

The new case does not give the 
Treasury the right to re-open compro- 
mised cases, but it does permit taxpay- 
ers to claim refunds of taxes paid in 
compromise under a mistake of fact or 
law. 


Taxpayers’ Forum 


Are the rents paid by me as a lessor 
under leases, assumed in order to se- 
cure tenants for my own building, de- 
ductible?—J. H. 

Yes, they are deductible in full in 
the year paid. 


Is the cost of board and wages of a 
nurse employed to care for my child in 
order that I may perform the work for 
which I receive a salary deductible? — 


E. N. 


Sorry, no. 


Is the fee paid for a passport issued 
to a citizen or person owing allegiance 
to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States deductible as a tax?— 
W. E. 

The fee is not deductible as a tax. 
If, on the other hand, the passport is 
procured in connection with a busi- 
ness, the fee is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. 








Don’t take anyone’s 


word for this... 


NOT EVEN OURS! 





my 
K.? 
\\Zy After all, you are the final 
SA authority on your prefer- 
ences ... but remember, preference is 
the child of experience. 

So, let us suggest an experience. Next 
time you order a tall one (tonight, for 
instance) have it made with Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. 


QO Perhaps you'll think we’ve 


been wasting our time with 
triple filtering and alkalizing the water 
for the stomach’s sake. Perhaps you 
won't notice that Canada Dry’s exclu- 
sive pin-point process that gives twenty- 
four-hour carbonation, makes the last 
swallow as tangy and zestful as the 
first sip. 


a 4 







But, you will respond to 
y the finer, fuller flavor that 
ij this perfected club soda 

gives tolong,tall drinks. 
Thence forward nothing else will be 
quite good enough for you. 

At any rate, do try it... tonight! 





FOR YOUR PLEASURE 

The restaurant, bar or hotel manage- 
ment displaying this sign is thinking of 
your pleasure, deserves your patronage. 


ees 


WE SERVE 
COPVIZLE 
Spark? ] 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sParKie 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 
NOT TO FLY? 


BUSINESS MEN! Can you afford to take 
days for a trip—when you can doitina 
few hours via TWA! 


DO YOU KNOW that thousands of lead- 
ing firms use air travel regularly! 


LOOK at the time you can gain! Sup- 
pose you’re in Los Angeles. You board 
TWA’s “‘Sky Chief’’ 5:00 p.m. (P.S.T.) 
—spend the night in a luxurious Sky- 
sleeper—arrive New York next morn- 
ing! Fare, $149.95. 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK? 3hrs.55 min. ! 
**Commuter Service’’ 8 flights each way! 
Fare, $44.95. Free meals ...no tips! 
10% Discount on round trips! 
PHONE Travel Agent or TWA for rates anywhere. 


praesent & Western Air, Inc. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Send FREE BOOKLET on TWA service to 
both Fairs—with stopovers at Boulder Dam 
and Grand Canyon! 


Name. 





Address 





City 


SHORTEST, FASTEST 
COAST-70-COAST 














RIVERSIDE 


The nation’s largest military preparatory school. 
Two plants—recent additions cost more than 
$300,000.00. Fall and Spring in the invigor- 
ating climate of Blue Ridge Mountains; 
Winter at Hollywood (near Miami), Florida. 
Aviation, ocean sports, golf, two gymnasiums 
tiled swimming pool, tennis, ete. Individual 
attention of faculty who live in same buildings 
and eat at same tables with cadets. Separate 
Junior School. The economy, 
record of achievement, and guar- _ % 
antee of progress appeal to par- ee 
ents. $1,044 covers every ~~ 
possible expense. Write 
for Catalogue— 

MONTHS IN 
BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS 


GENERAL SANDY 4m 
BEAVER, Pres. 3 
Box F 
Gainesville, Georgia 


WINTER 
MONTHS IN SE 
FLORIDA 














WANTED 


part-time representatives to follow 
up recent expirations and to sell 
and service FORBES’ subscriptions 
among business executives in in- 
dustrial communities where we 
have no representative at present. 
Leads furnished along with effec- 
tive sales promotion material. Lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Write today to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Master Plan for ’40 


THE QUARTERBACK has signaled a new 
play—‘“a pension economy.” 

It will be to American politics in 
1940 what the introduction of the 
overhead game was to football. 

It will leave the opposing players be- 
wildered in their tracks, the spectators 
screaming in a frenzy of admiration 
for audacity, daring and devil-may- 
care execution. 

It will leave Paul V. McNutt, of In- 
diana, carrying the ball in the most 
sensational open-field run since the 
Quarterback himself dashed heroically 
through forty-two states for a balanced- 
budget touchdown in 1932. 

The simple theory of a “pension 
economy is not difficult to grasp. As 
officially expounded by the Inner Cir- 
cle at the White House, the term im- 
plies only that the American scheme 
of economic organization is a demon- 
strated failure, and that an entirely 
new system must replace it. The new 
scheme, as now projected in the secret 
councils of the White House, takes the 
purchasing-power doctrines of the 
Quarterback era and applies them to 
the maturer conceptions of Social Se- 
curity as they are soon to be perfected 
by Paul McNutt, Sheridan Downey, 
Tommy Corcoran and Dr. Townsend. 
In the end we arrive at a perfectly 
balanced arrangement of production 
and distribution, with abundant pen- 
sions and health insurance for all. 


PLENTY OF CASH FOR ALL 


Instead of government spending and 
lending for a “compensated economy” 
we next will endeavor to put all the 
compensation in at the top of the bar- 
rel on the first day of every month in 
the form of pensions and disability 
benefits—the whole pension system 
geared to supply exactly the amount 
of purchasing power needed to keep 
everything going full blast on a five- 
day-week basis, fifty weeks a year. 
Everybody gets two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

The budget will be balanced by a 


Townsend transaction tax. There will 
be no recessions and no booms, no 
want, no commodity surpluses, no ex. 
cess reserves. Everything will be on a 
cash basis, with plenty of cash. 

Once established, the whole thing 
moves along on an even keel, days 
without end. It is not called economic 
perpetual motion, because that’s a 
screwball term, and there’s certainly 
nothing screwy about this new Master 
Plan. You can go over it yourself any 
day in Washington. At first it may 
look a little crackpot, but no Roose. 
velt intimate can find a flaw in it,. 
although Mr. Farley is bedeviled by 
doubts. 


HE WON'T RUN IN "40 


Now all this is not a political shell. 
game calculated to support a third- 
term boom. Mr. Roosevelt definitely is 
not a candidate for a third term. His 
only interest in keeping personal con- 
trol of the Democratic National Con- 
vention machinery is to insure preser- 
vation of the New Deal gains to date. 
Politically, that is to be accomplished 
through perfection and enlargement of 
Social Security. And as pensions are 
fanned to the white heat of glory with 
which Federal economy glowed in 
1932, who would be the logical man 
but Security Administrator McNutt? 

This mobilization against the Treas- 
ury, apart from all regular Democratic 
votes and all bandwagon support, rep- 
resents perhaps a clear majority of the 
electorate. The average Roosevelt vote 
for 1932 and 1936 was 25,300,000. 
and the average Republican presiden- 
tial vote for 1928, 1932 and 1936 was 
but 17,900,000. 

Should Mr. McNutt, however will- 
ing, prove himself incapable of leading 
such a crusade, then the tired Quar- 
terback always could step in. But if 
Mr. McNutt can carry the ball, the 
Quarterback would much prefer to re 
tire in triumph after his final play. 

It is a treacherous design, but 4 
clever one. | —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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FIRST of FORBES QUARTERLY BUSINESS ECONOMIST SURVEYS 


Proves 100% Accurate 


In the June 15 issue, before final data for May had even been re- 
leased, a group of outstanding business economists estimated for FORBES 
readers that they expected the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production to average 97 for June, July and August. 

‘ On July 23, fully a month after the results of the ForBEs business 
economist survey had been published, the Federal Reserve Board reported 


: that its index of industrial production rose from 92 in April and May 
to 97 in June and that July industrial activity was being maintained! 

a Latest reports on the state of business for the third quarter are con- 
ly firming the accuracy of the first of the Forses Quarterly Forecasts. 

: When the editors of ForBEs announced the Quarterly Business Econ- 
ay omist Survey as “‘a significant new approach to the problem of forecast- 
e- ing the future of business”, many readers wrote that this was exactly 
4 what they had always wanted. 

It is with the objective of further serving business executives and 

investors with helpful trend-detecting forecast material that we an- 

* nounce the second of the ForBEs Quarterly Business Forecast Issues. 
rd. ; As you read this, preparations are under way to again survey leading 
is business economists and business leaders in key industries to determine 
His at the beginning of the fourth quarter the outlook for business for the 
ol balance of the year. Replies will be tabulated, analyzed and presented 
ser: to ForBEs readers in the September 15 Issue. 

ate. We urge careful study of this issue. It presents the only forecast 
- material of its kind published on a continuous quarterly schedule. Prop- 
pl erly interpreted and employed, it will enable ForBes readers to box the 
with economic compass with greater accuracy, with greater confidence, with 
in greater profit. 
“¥ BUSINESS HEADS will use this material as a guide to production 
eas: and promotion plans for October, November and December. 
atic SALES AND PROMOTION MANAGERS will use the findings as 
7 ammunition to their salesmen, dealers and distributors. 
vote INVESTORS will want to study the results in the light of their 
000, present holdings and future commitments. 
wo Make certain you do not miss this significant September 15 Quar- 
se terly Business Forecast Issue. If you are not already a subscriber or if 
will your subscription is due for renewal, we will be pleased to enter your 
ding order for service at the following attractive remitting rates: One year, $5; 
rA two years, $7.50; three years, $10. Foreign subscriptions, $1 a year extra. 
the Simply mail instructions with remittance to: 
“4 ss Forses - 120 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
ut 4 
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Important to every motor car buyer is the fact that 
Chevrolet, first in passenger car sales, is also first in 
motor truck sales. 


Leadership in truck sales is proof of extra value— 
built-in values due to superior design, materials and 
methods—because truck buyers, in business and indus- — 
try, have but one objective—to obtain the trucks that, 
will pay the greatest return on their investment. They 
seek the greatest value—and they buy Chevrolets. 


The same qualities that have brought the sales lead 
to Chevrolet trucks exist in equal degree in Chevrolet 
passenger cars. You may choose your Chevrolet passen- 
ger car solely for its striking beauty, or its luxurious 
comfort, or its sparkling performance—but you will 
get in addition that all-important quality which dis- 
tinguishes every Chevrolet product—extra value. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, ec ical mo.:thly 
payments. 








